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THE   TEMPO  OF  AIRLINE  MADNESS  CONTINUES 


(Note:  As  Federationists  know,  Curtis 
and  Peggy  Chong  are  part  of  the  leader- 
ship of  our  movement  in  Minnesota.  When 
they  traveled  to  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  convention  this  summer  in 
Phoenix,  they  experienced  what  is  coming 
to  be  a  commonplace  problem.  They  were 
harassed  and  abused  by  airline  per- 
sonnel—this time,  Continental.  How- 
ever, it  might  just  as  well  have  been 
American  or  any  number  of  a  half  dozen 
others.  It  is  increasingly  clear  that 
concerted  action  must  be  taken  and  that 
it  must  be  taken  soon.  Apparently  rea- 
son and  persuasion  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient. It  only  remains  to  choose  the 
time  and   the  method.) 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
July  16,  1984 

Mr.  Frank  Lorenzo 
President 

Continental  Airlines 
Houston,  Texas 

Dear  Mr.  Lorenzo: 

My  wife  and  I  are  both  blind.  On  June 
29  of  this  year,  we  were  passengers  on 
your  flight  27  3  from  Minneapolis  to 
Denver,  with  continuing  service  to  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona.  We  were  on  our  way  to 
attend  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  the 
largest  organization  of  blind  people  in 
this  country.  The  convention  was  being 
held    in  Phoenix. 

The  flight  started  out  to  be  pleasant. 
The    flight  crew   that   served   us   between 


Minneapolis  and  Denver  did  a  fine  job. 
They  treated  us  as  ordinary  passengers 
and  made  no  fuss  about  the  fact  that  we 
are  blind.  However,  the  "service"  we 
received  before,  during,  and  after  the 
termination  of  the  flight  in  Phoenix  was 
characterized  by  condescension,  high- 
handedness, dishonesty,  and  sanctimony. 
Instead  of  trying  to  make  our  flight  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  your  personnel 
seemed  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  make 
things  unpleasant  for  us. 

It  all  began  about  twenty  minutes 
before  we  were  due  to  land  in  Phoenix. 
The  chief  flight  attendant,  Celine 
Battle,  came  to  me  and  said  that  I 
"would  have  to  move"  to  another  seat. 
She  said  that  I,  because  of  my  blind- 
ness, could  not  occupy  a  seat  in  the 
emergency  exit  row. 

I  told  Ms.  Battle  that  my  wife,  Peggy, 
and  I  had  occupied  our  seats  (16A  and 
16B)  all  the  way  from  Minneapolis.  I 
said  that  we  had  not  deliberately  chosen 
these  seats  but  that  we  had  been  as- 
signed them  by  a  person  at  the  Minne- 
apolis ticket  counter.  I  went  on  to 
point  out  that  not  only  had  we  been 
permitted  to  claim  these  seats  in  Minne- 
apolis, but  we  had  also  been  allowed  to 
claim  them  twice  in  Denver,  once  because 
of  a  routine  crew  change  and  the  second 
time  because  of  a  plane  change  necessi- 
tated by  damage  to  our  original  aircraft 
by  a  runaway  belt  loader. 

Ms.  Battle  responded  by  saying  that  it 
didn't  matter— that  the  gate  personnel 
had  made  a  mistake.  I  said  that  since 
landing  was   only  a  few  minutes  away,   I 
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could  see  no  valid  reason  for  me  to  go 
through  all  the  trouble  of  exchanging 
seats  with  another  passenger. 

Ms.  Battle  then  proceeded  to  fetch  the 
second  officer,  Mr.  Stephen  Gibson.  He 
said  that  an  FAA  regulation  prohibited 
the  airline  from  seating  handicapped 
passengers  in  the  emergency  exit  row.  I 
said  that  I  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
regulation  and  could  he  please  get  me  a 
copy.  I  also  said  that  my  blindness  did 
not  constitute  a  handicap  in  an  emergen- 
cy situation,  and  I  could  certainly  open 
the  exit  as  quickly  as  any  sighted  per- 
son could.  Mr.  Gibson  then  proposed 
that  my  wife,  who  occupied  the  window 
seat,  trade  places  with  a  sighted  woman 
who  occupied  an  aisle  seat  (16C)  in  the 
same  row  I  said  that  I  didn't  see  what 
relevance  exchanging  seats  had  with  the 
safety  of  the  passengers  but  that  we 
would  be  willing  to  make  the  exchange  if 
he  could  supply  us  with  documents  sub- 
stantiating his  assertion  that  we  as 
blind  people  could  not  sit  in  the  emer- 
gency exit  row.  This  Mr.  Gibson  agreed 
to  do.  Taking  him  at  his  word,  Peggy 
exchanged  seats  with  the  sighted  passen- 
ger. 

When  we  landed  in  Phoenix,  the  other 
passenger  deplaned.  We  waited  to  have  a 
word  with  the  second  officer  and  for  the 
documentation  he  had  promised  to  supply 
us.  After  everyone  else  had  left,  the 
pilot,  Gene  Chancy;  the  second  officer, 
Mr.  Gibson;  the  co-pilot;  and  the  chief 
flight  attendant,  Celine  Battle;  came 
back  to  where  we  were  sitting.  Instead 
of  presenting  us  with  an  FAA  regulation, 
Mr.  Chancy  proceeded  to  read  some  infor- 
mation, which  he  said  was  contained  on 
page  45  of  your  in-flight  manual.  I 
wanted  to  know  if  the  material  consti- 
tuted   airline    policy    or    a    genuine    FAA 


regulation.  This  Mr.  Chancy  could  not 
tell  me.  I  then  asked  if  I  could  obtain 
copies  of  the  manual  somewhere  in  the 
Phoenix  airport.  Mr.  Chancy  said  that 
we  could.  Deciding  that  further  discus- 
sion with  Mr.  Chancy  and  his  crew  would 
be  counterproductive,  Peggy  and  I  went 
in  search  of  any  Continental  Airlines 
official  who  could  provide  us  with  the 
material  we  desired. 

We  started  out  at  the  Continental 
Airlines  ticket  counter.  We  learned 
there  that  no  one  knew  what  an  In-Flight 
Manual  was.  We  also  learned  that  the 
person  we  should  speak  with  was  Mr. 
Warren,  the  Phoenix  station  manager.  We 
asked  when  we  would  be  able  to  see  him. 
We  were  told  that  Mr.  Warren  was  engaged 
in  a  telephone  conference  call  that 
would  not  likely  end  for  another  hour. 
If  we  wanted  to  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Warren 
would  get  around  to  seeing  us  when  he 
was  free. 

It  was  obvious  to  us  that  we  were  not 
going  to  see  Mr.  Warren.  It  was  also 
obvious  to  us  that  no  one  in  Phoenix 
knew  anything  about  any  In-Flight 
Manual,  not  to  mention  any  FAA  regula- 
tion dealing  with  the  seating  of  blind 
passengers  in  the  emergency  exit  row. 
Therefore,  we  decided  to  claim  our  lug- 
gage and  head   for  our  hotel. 

By  this  time  we  had  been  on  the  ground 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  We 
found  that  our  luggage  had  been  locked 
away  in  a  Continental  Airlines  office. 
No  one  could  be  found  to  open  the  door, 
so  we  waited  for  yet  another  hour  before 
we  were  able  to  claim  our  luggage  and 
leave   the  Phoenix  airport. 

During  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  convention,  we  called  Continental 
Airlines  to  confirm  our  reservation  for 
the    return    flight    to    MinneapoHs.       We 
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were  told  that  the  flight  was  fully 
booked.  It  required  the  assistance  of  a 
supervisor  before  our  reservations  could 
be  re-entered  into  your  computer.  One 
cannot  help  wondering  what  might  have 
happened  if  we  had  not  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  calling  in  ahead  to  confirm  our 
reservations.  In  view  of  the  treatment 
we  received  at  the  hands  of  your  flight 
crew  and  ground  personnel,  it  would  not 
have  surprised  me  if  your  people  would 
have   left  us  stranded   in  Phoenix. 

During  our  discussion  with  the  pilot 
and  crew  of  flight  273,  they  kept  tel- 
ling us  that  they  were  concerned  with 
our  safety  as  well  as  the  safety  of 
other  passengers.  Although  they  acknow- 
ledged that  we  were  competent  and  prob- 
ably able  to  deal  with  a  real  emergency, 
they  kept  saying  that  other  blind  people 
were  not  like  us.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  this  is  simply  not  the  case,  your 
people  failed  to  recognize  that  sighted 
people,  too,  possess  a  wide  range  of 
skills  and  abilities  and  that  one's 
ability  to  handle  an  emergency  is  de- 
pendent on  factors  other  than  sight- 
factors  such  as  emotional  stability, 
alertness,  quick  reaction  time,  etc. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  your  personnel 
thought  so  little  of  us  because  we  were 
blind  that  they  felt  no  compunction 
about  resorting  to  outright  deceit  in 
dealing  with  us.  Mr.  Chancy  and  Mr. 
Gibson  had  no  intention  of  providing  us 
with  any  documents.  They  both  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  Phoenix  airport 
would  not  be  able  to  supply  us  with  a 
copy  of  page  45  of  your  In-Flight  Man- 
ual. I  am  even  prompted  to  wonder  whe- 
ther Mr.  Warren,  occupied  with  a  con- 
ference phone  call  as  he  was,  would  have 
seen  us  at  all  had  we  chosen  to  wait. 

No  one  aboard    flight   273   nor  anyone 


else  from  your  airline  was  able  to  pro- 
duce for  us  the  specific  FAA  regulation 
that  allegedly  denies  us  the  right  to 
sit  in  an  emergency  exit  row.  The  only 
document  your  flight  crew  could  produce 
was  your  in-flight  manual— a  manual  that 
we,  as  paying  passengers,  were  not  even 
permitted  to  copy.  Your  ground  person- 
nel apparently  know  nothing  about  any 
in-flight  manual  nor,  for  that  matter, 
any  restriction  as  to  where  blind  people 
can  sit  on  the  plane.  Since  no  one  has 
been  able  to  come  up  with  an  FAA  mandate 
on  this  matter,  I  can  only  assume  that 
the  provisions  of  your  in-flight  manual 
dealing  with  the  blind  were  arbitrarily 
developed  by  people  who  did  not  take  the 
time  to  learn  the  true  facts  about 
blindness. 

As  I  understand  the  material  that  was 
read  to  me  out  of  the  in-flight  manual, 
blind  people  are  not  permitted  to  sit  in 
any  emergency  exit  row.  Moreover,  rows 
immediaately  in  front  of  or  behind  emer- 
gency exit  rows  are  denied  to  blind 
passengers.  On  a  72  7  aircraft,  this 
effectively  eliminates  five  out  of  thir- 
ty possible  rows  for  seating.  Please 
note,  if  you  will,  the  automatic  pre- 
sumption that  is  made  about  a  person's 
ability  to  handle  an  emergency.  Blind- 
ness, in  and  of  itself,  is  deemed  a 
hazard.  Nothing  is  done  to  determine 
whether  or  not,  for  example,  a  passenger 
seated  in  an  emergency  exit  row  would 
freeze  under  the  emotional  stress  of  an 
emergency.  And  what  about  passengers 
who  drink?  Are  such  passengers  more 
capable  than  a  sober  blind  passenger 
with  all  faculties  present?  I  think 
not. 

1  think  you  should  know  that  blind 
people  across  this  country  are  growing 
extremely  tired  of  the  condescending  and 
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humiliating  way    in  which   airline  person- 
nel  are   treating   them.     The    incident   I 
described   in  this   letter   is  by  no  means 
unique.      It   represents  a  trend— a  trend 
that  the  blind  are  going  to  stop. 

Some  blind  passengers  have  been  re- 
fused access  to  an  aircraft  simply  be- 
cause they  chose  to  board  with  the  rest 
of  the  passengers  instead  of  pre- board- 
ing, as  some  airline  officials  would 
have  them  do.  I  know  personally  of  one 
blind  person  who  was  physically  abused 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  sit  with  his 
dog  guide  in  a  bulkhead  row  seat;  and 
this  is  even  more  humiliating  when  one 
observes  that  the  airline  in  question 
had  no  policy  requiring  blind  passengers 
with  dog  guides  to  sit  in  the  bulkhead 
row.  One  blind  passenger  was  denied 
access  to  the  upstairs  lounge  of  a  747 
aircraft.  All  of  this  is  done,  I  might 
add,  because  the  airlines  are  concerned 
with  "safety."  Safety  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  but  the  treatment  to  which  blind 
passengers  are  being  subjected  goes  far 
beyond  any  question  of  "safety."  If  the 
airlines  would  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
the  truth  about  blind  people  and  their 
ability  to  live  independently  and  deal 
competently  with  emergency  situations, 
many  of  the  so-called  "regulations" 
dealing  with  blind  passengers  would  be 
eliminated.  The  physical  abuse  and 
verbal  attacks  which  blind  passengers 
have  had  to  endure  must  come  to  an  end. 

It  is  common  knowledge  among  blind 
people  that  so-called  safety  regulations 
are  enforced  in  an  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious manner.  During  our  return  flight, 
for  example,  we  discovered  a  number  of 
infractions      against     your     own     stated 


policy  regarding  the  seating  of  certain 
categories  of  passengers  in  the  emergen- 
cy exit  row.  We  observed  an  infant  and 
an  elderly  couple  seated  in  the  same  row 
that  your  flight  crew  was  so  determined 
to  have  us  vacate.  This  leads  me  to 
conjecture  that  your  flight  crew  thinks 
more  of  infants  and  senior  citizens  than 
of  blind  passengers. 

I  officially  request  that  your  airline 
supply  me  with  a  copy  of  the  relevant 
portion  of  your  in-flight  manual  dealing 
with  the  seating  of  blind  passengers.  1 
also  officially  request  that  all  other 
documents  governing  the  seating  of  blind 
passengers  be  sent  to  me.  I  also  re- 
quest a  copy  of  the  FAA  regulation  that 
allegedly  prohibits  the  seating  of  blind 
passengers  in  the  emergency  exit  row. 
Finally,  if  Continental  Airlines  is 
truly  a  reasonable  company  and  truly 
interested  in  dealing  with  the  blind  in 
a  logical  and  an  informed  manner,  we 
suggest  that  you  contact  our  national 
President,  Dr.  Kenneth  Jernigan,  at  the 
National  Center  for  the  Blind,  1800 
Johnson  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
21230.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
your  people  begin  to  learn  the  truth 
about  blindness.  We  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  have  already 
worked  with  other  airlines  with  positive 
results.  I  hope  that  Continental  Air- 
lines will  be  one  of  the  airlines  with 
whom  we  will  be  able  to  work  in  a  posi- 
tive manner. 

I  look  forward  to  your  prompt  re- 
sponse. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Curtis  Chong 
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AN  EXCHANGE  WITH  U.S.  AIR 


(Note:  Cynthia  Handel  and  her  hus- 
band, Jerry,  are  part  of  the  leadership 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  treatment  which 
they  experienced  at  the  hands  of  airline 
personnel  as  they  traveled  to  and  from 
the  national  convention  at  Phoenix  is 
part  of  the  increasing  crescendo  of 
discussion  and  confrontation  now  taking 
place  all  over  the  world.) 

V\rillow  Street,  Pennsylvania 
July  10,  1984 

Mr.  Edwin  Colodny,  President 
U.S.  Air 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Colodny: 

This  letter  is  to  inform  you  of  some 
inconsistencies  that  my  husband  and  I 
encountered  while  traveling  with  U.S. 
Air  recently.  I  believe  you  will  be 
interested  in  hearing  them,  and  then, 
possibly,  you  will  be  able  to  answer  a 
few  questions   for  me. 

My  husband  and  I  are  both  blind.  We 
arrived  at  Harris  burg  International  Air- 
port on  Saturday,  June  30,  1984,  to  take 
flight  99  to  Pittsburgh;  the  first  leg 
of  our  journey  to  Phoenix,  Airzona. 
After  checking  in  and  being  seated  in 
the  waiting  area,  we  were  approached  by 
a  passenger  service  representative  who 
told  us  that  it  was  time  to  board  the 
flight.  We  informed  him  that  we  had  not 
heard  our  row  announced.  He  insisted 
that  we  pre- board,  and  we  informed  him 
that    it    was    not    necessary.      We    could 


board  with  the  rest  of  the  passengers, 
and  it  would  not  take  us  any  longer  to 
get  settled  or  to  settle  my  husband's 
dog  guide. 

We  boarded  the  flight  and  took  our 
seats.  Then,  Jeff,  a  flight  attendant, 
informed  me  that  he  must  take  my  cane 
and  put  it  above  us  for  safety  reasons. 
I  objected  and  insisted  that  it  would  be 
fine  next  to  me,  between  the  wall  and 
the  seat.  That  was  acceptable.  My 
husband  was  then  informed  that  his  dog 
would  need  to  lie  so  her  head  and  front 
part  of  her  body  were  under  the  seat 
ahead  of  us.  She  could  not  lie  across 
in  front  of  us.  We  mentioned  that  we 
had  not  heard  of  that  before,  but  that 
was   fine. 

We  changed  planes  in  Pittsburgh  and 
took  flight  45  to  Phoenix.  In  Pitts- 
burgh the  question  of  pre- boarding  came 
up  again  and  we  refused.  No  mention  of 
cane  or  dog  was  made  on  this   flight. 

On  Sunday,  July  8,  1984,  we  were  re- 
turning from  Phoenix.  We  checked  in  and 
received  our  seat  assignments.  The 
ticket  agent  had  assigned  row  four,  a 
bulkhead  seat,  for  our  fhght  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Harrisburg.  My  husband 
objected  and  said  he  would  prefer  some- 
thing further  back.  The  agent  said  that 
there  was  more  room  in  this  row  for  the 
dog  since  she  could  lie  across  in  front 
of  us.  We  explained  that  this  is  not 
true  because  there  is  no  room  for  our 
feet  and  she  is  long  enough  that  she  may 
extend  in  front  of  a  passenger  sitting 
next  to  us.  We  were  assigned  another 
row. 
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The  question  of  pre-boarding  came  up 
again  and  again  we  refused.  This  time 
the  agent  was  quite  persistent.  We  were 
just  as  persistent  and  did  not  pre- 
heard. Again,  no  mention  of  cane  or 
dog.  This  was  flight  45,  Phoenix  to 
Pittsburgh. 

I  believe  the  only  reason  there  was  no 
mention  of  pre-boarding  in  Pittsburgh 
was  because  there  was  not  time.  We  took 
the  dog  outside  between  flights,  and  by 
the  time  we  got  back,  passengers  were 
already  boarding  or  mostly  on  the  plane. 
Here,  a  flight  attendant  insisted  that 
he  take  my  cane.  I  said  no.  It  would 
be  fine  between  the  seat  and  the  wall. 
He  said  that  I  could  not  put  it  there. 
It  must  be  placed  flat  on  the  floor.  I 
said  I  had  not  heard  of  anything  like 
that  before  and  it  has  always  been  fine 
between  the  seat  and  the  wall.  He 
reached  for  the  cane  and  started  to  take 
it  away,  and  my  husband  and  I  caught  it 
and  held  on.  There  is  no  way  that  I  was 
going  to  give  my  cane  up  because  some 
flight  attendant  thinks  he  knows  what  is 
best.  He  then  did  not  even  want  me  to 
put  it  flat  on  the  floor  as  he  said  it 
must  be  in  the  first  place.  He  insisted 
that  "for  safety  reasons"  it  must  be  put 
above  us.  We  put  it  on  the  floor. 
Then,  we  were  told  that  there  was  an 
empty  row  a  few  rows  back  and  we  could 
sit  there  so  that  the  dog  would  have 
more  room  to  stretch  out.  My  husband 
said  that  if  she  had  to  lie  with  her 
head  under  the  seat  in  front  of  him, 
this  was  as  roomy  as  any  other  row  fur- 
ther back  would  be  and  we  were  fine. 

Mr.  Colodny,  at  no  time  were  we  ever 
told  whose  rule  it  was  that  required  us 
to  put  my  cane  in  a  certain  place  or 
position  or  that  the  dog  lie  either  with 
her   head    under    the    seat   or   across    in 


front  of  us.  As  you  can  see,  the  treat- 
ment we  received  was  not  consistent  by 
your  employees.  I  think  that  the  at- 
tendant on  flight  12,  Pittsburgh  to 
Harrisburg,  was  the  most  insistent.  At 
one  point  he  said  that  he  was  the  flight 
attendant  and  knew  what  was  safe.  We 
informed  him  that  we  were  passengers  and 
also  know  about  safety. 

If  you  have  any  rules  governing  this 
type  of  treatment,  I  would  appreciate 
having  a  copy.  Also,  I  believe  that 
when  a  policy  is  made,  your  employees 
should  be  informed  of  the  policy  so  at 
least  their  treatment  of  passengers  is 
consistent  and  predictable. 

We  did  not  appreciate  the  treatment  we 
received.  My  cane  is  my  means  of  travel 
and  independence.  I  need  it  to  get 
around  effectively.  It  is  not  dangerous 
and  will  not  fly  and  hurt  anyone.  There 
have  always  been  problems  with  people 
thinking  that  they  know  what  is  best  for 
us,  and  the  airlines  are  certainly  no 
exception. 

My  husband  and  I  are  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  the 
oldest  and  largest  organization  of  blind 
people  in  the  country.  As  blind  travel- 
ers, I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  all 
getting  pretty  tired  of  the  arbitrary 
treatment  we  are  receiving  from  air- 
lines. We  pay  for  our  tickets  just  as 
your  sighted  passengers  pay  for  theirs. 
We  would  like  to  be  treated  with  the 
same  courtesy  and  respect  given  them. 
We  are  not  children  and  do  not  need 
someone  to  take  care  of  us  and  watch  out 
for  our  safety.  We  are  capable  of  trav- 
eling on  our  own  and  of  taking  care  of 
ourselves.  We  do  not  want  special 
accommodations,  and  if  we  need  assist- 
ance, we  will  ask  for  it.  All  we  want 
is   to  be   left  alone  to  travel   in  peace. 
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Our  trip  to  Phoenix  was  to  attend  the 
national  convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  I  have  en- 
closed a  brochure  for  your  information. 
On  the  agenda  Friday  morning  we  heard 
discussion  of  the  wide  variety  of  rules 
imposed  on  blind  travelers.  Rules  that 
airlines  quote  are  not  consistent  with 
the  guidelines  of  other  airlines  or  with 
their  own  rules  on  file  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  you  would  contact  our  na- 
tional President,  Dr.  Kenneth  Jernigan, 
and  request  information  which  we  have 
compiled  to  indicate  the  variety  of 
treatment  we  have  been  receiving  from 
airlines. 

Also  on  the  agenda  Friday  morning  we 
heard  from  Mr.  Foy  Phillips,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Passenger  Service,  Delta  Air- 
lines. Mr.  Phillips  talked  with  us 
about  the  effort  that  Delta  is  making  to 
cooperate  with  us  and  to  listen  to  our 
needs  and  also  to  try  to  understand  what 
we  do  not  need.  They  have  voluntarily 
made  a  training  film  with  us  to  show  to 
their  employees  so  they,  the  employees, 
will  better  know  what  we  do  and  do  not 
need. 

1  do  hope  that  we,  the  blind  of  the 
nation,  can  work  with  the  airlines  to 
come  to  a  peaceful,  satisfactory  under- 
standing soon.  We  do  not  want  a  major 
confrontation,  but  we  cannot  accept  the 
treatment  we  have  been  receiving.  It  is 
most  uncomfortable  to  arrive  at  an  air- 
port to  begin  a  trip  and  not  know  whe- 
ther we  will  be  allowed  to  board  the 
plane,  be  seated  in  the  seat  of  our 
choice,  and   travel  with  no  hassle. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs.  Cynthia  E.  Handel 


Washington,  D.C. 
July  26,  1984 

Dear  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Handel: 

This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of 
July  10,  1984,  addressed  to  Mr.  Edwin  I. 
Colodny,  Chairman  and  President  of  US- 
Air.  Mr.  Colodny  has  asked  that  I  re- 
view the  matter  and  reply  directly  to 
you. 

1  sincerely  apologize  for  the  problems 
you  had  recently  when  traveling  with  us 
to  and  from  Phoenix.  I'm  sure  it  was 
very  frustrating  and  we  regret  it  very 
much.  Actually,  we  have  very  clear 
guidelines  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
blind  passengers  and  there  should  not 
have  been  any  problems. 

Before  getting  to  the  specific  issues 
you  mentioned,  I  should  point  out  that 
before  writing  and  implementing  our 
procedures  we  met  with  personnel  from 
the  Helen  Keller  Institute  in  New  York 
to  discuss  the  situation.  It  was  a  very 
productive  meeting  and  we  relied  heavily 
on  those  personnel  to  give  us  the  guid- 
ance necessary  to  prepare  meaningful 
procedures  for  transporting  blind  pas- 
sengers. It  was  those  recommendations 
which  formed  the  basis  for  our  rules  on 
the  subject. 

As  a  matter  of  procedure  we  attempt  to 
pre-board  any  passengers,  including  fam- 
ilies, who  might  require  a  bit  more  time 
to  board.  But  certainly  we  are  not 
insistent.  If  a  passenger  elects  to 
board  with  others,  we  do  not  force  the 
issue. 

Blind  passengers'  canes  need  not  be 
stored  in  the  overhead.  We  provide  that 
canes  may  be  stored  under  a  series  of 
passenger   seats;    or   between    the    inside 
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passenger  seat  and  the  wall  of  the  air- 
craft or  in  an  enclosed  overhead  com- 
partment. There  was  a  time  when,  for 
safety  reasons,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (FAA)  required  that  canes 
be  stored  in  the  overhead.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  to  that  position 
and  the  FAA  altered  the  rule. 

From  what  you  have  said  it  certainly 
seems  there  is  a  good  deal  of  inconsis- 
tency as  regards  the  transportation  of 
blind  passengers.  I  have  sent  a  copy  of 
your  letter  to  our  Fice  President  of 
Customer  Services.  I'm  certain  he  will 
want  to  include  the  proper  procedures  in 
a  forthcoming  training  bulletin.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  procedures  should 
not  be  followed  properly. 

Please  believe  me  when  I  say  we  are 
very  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  all  our 
passengers,  but  more  especially  to  those 
who  might  require  special  assistance  of 
any  kind.  We  sincerely  appreciate  that 
you  took  the  time  to  bring  this  matter 
to  our  attention  in  that  it  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  correct  a  possible  serv- 
ice shortcoming. 

We  value  your  patronage  highly  and 
look  forward  to  serving  you  on  many 
trouble-free  and  pleasant  flights  in  the 
future. 

Sincerely, 
Harry  M.  Roth,  Director 
Consumer  Affairs 


Mllow  Street,  Pennsylvania 
August  2,  1984 

Dear  Mr.  Roth: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July  26, 
1984,  regarding  our  flights  with  U.S. 
Air.  1  appreciate  your  concern  regard- 
ing the  treatment  blind  passengers  re- 
ceive from  your  employees.  I  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  some  consistency  in  the 
future. 

However,  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Colodny, 
1  not  only  discussed  the  difficulty  with 
placement  of  my  cane,  but  also  mentioned 
different  opinions  on  the  placement  of 
my  husband's  dog  guide  and  where  he 
should  be  seated.  This  was  not  ad- 
dressed at  all.  I  know  that  you  have 
discussed  your  guidelines  and  needs  of 
blind  passengers  with  representatives  of 
the  Helen  Keller  Institute.  However,  we 
believe  that  if  you  need  to  know  what  a 
blind  person  needs  and  how  best  to  help 
us,  you  should  talk  with  blind  people. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  exists. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
our  national  President,  Dr.  Kenneth 
Jernigan.  Please  feel  free  to  contact 
him  to  find  out  how  we  can  help  you  in 
the  education  of  your  staff. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  I 
hope  we  can  work  together  to  eliminate 
the  confusion  and  hassles  of  air  travel. 

Sincerely, 
Cynthia  E.  Handel 
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SOUTHWEST  AIRLINES  JOINS  THE   PARADE 


(Note:  Margo  Downey  and  Harvey  Heagy 
are  long-time  Federationists.  Margo  is 
the  Secretary  of  the  Greater  New  Orleans 
Chapter.) 

Metairie,  Louisiana 
July  19,  1984 

Dear  Dr.  Jernigan: 

You  asked  me  for  a  written  report 
regarding  what  occurred  with  Southwest 
Airlines  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  on  Sunday, 
July  8,  1984. 

Harvey  Heagy  and  I  arrived  at  the 
Southwest  boarding  gate  at  approximately 
10:45  a.m.  in  order  to  board  Southwest 
flight  859,  which  was  to  leave  at  11:05 
a.m.  We  already  had  our  tickets. 
Therefore,  all  we  needed  to  do  was  to 
check  luggage  through  and  get  boarding 
passes.  At  first,  we  were  given  the 
option  to  pre- board  or  to  board  with  our 
boarding  group.  My  seeing  eye  dog, 
Dede,  was  then  noticed,  and  the  gate 
agent  remembered  her  regulations  con- 
cerning guide  dogs. 

The  gate  agent  told  me  that  I  would 
have  to  pre- board  with  my  dog  because  I 
would  also  have  to  sit  in  one  of  the 
designated  seats  for  passengers  with  dog 
guides.  1  stated  that  I  would  not  pre- 
board  since  1  did  not  do  this  on  other 
airlines,  and  could  board  quickly  and 
successfully  with  my  dog.  The  gate 
agent  called  her  supervisor  to  tell  her 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  pre- board.  Har- 
vey Heagy  was  still  being  given  the 
option  to  pre- board  or  to  board  in  the 
regular  manner. 


Donna,  the  supervisor,  came  and  in- 
formed us  that  the  Southwest  regula- 
tions, which  were  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  said  that 
I  would  have  to  pre- board  with  my  dog 
and  sit  in  one  of  the  three  seats  desig- 
nated for  passengers  with  dog  guides.  I 
again  explained  that  boarding  in  the 
regular  manner  was  a  thing  which  we 
could  do,  and  I  further  explained  that 
my  dog  did  much  better  on  the  floor  of  a 
regular  seat  rather  than  the  bulkhead, 
and  that  the  dog  guide  schools  no  longer 
recommended  bulkhead  seating. 

Harvey  Heagy  was  again  told  he  could 
board  now  or  later,  and  he  told  them 
that  he  wanted  to  stay  to  witness  this. 
We  then  asked  for  the  Southwest  contract 
of  carriage  to  be  read  to  us  and  that  a 
copy  be  mailed  to  me,  which  I  still  have 
not  received. 

Donna,  the  supervisor,  then  asked  if 
we'd  like  to  speak  with  the  manager  of 
Southwest  Airlines  in  Phoenix.  We  said 
we  would  and  she  was  called. 

Kim  Klokkenga,  the  manager,  again  told 
me  that  I  would  have  to  pre- board  with 
my  dog  because  1  would  have  to  sit  in 
one  of  the  three  designated  seats  for 
passengers  with  dog  guides.  She  ex- 
plained that  not  only  does  the  boarding 
and  seating  of  a  blind  person  with  a 
seeing  eye  dog  in  the  regular  way  cause 
much  delay,  but  that  at  this  gate  there 
were  stairs  instead  of  the  jetway.  We 
attempted  to  explain  to  her  that  seeing 
eye  dogs  did  not  delay  things  any  more 
than  passengers  trying  to  get  their 
carry-on  luggage  on  the  plane  and  down 
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the  aisle  and  under  the  seat.  We  ex- 
plained that  the  stairs  would  be  no 
problem.  I  also  wondered  aloud  why  the 
other  eleven  or  so  blind  people  on  this 
flight  were  given  the  option  to  pre- 
board,  and  they  could  have  more  choice 
of  where  to  sit.  I  should  explain  that 
on  this  flight,  there  was  open  seating 
where  you  decided  where  you  wanted  to 
sit,  rather  than  have  pre-assigned  seat- 
ing. 

Ms.  Klokkenga  then  went  to  get  the 
Southwest  contract  of  carriage  regula- 
tions and  read  them  to  us.  The  regula- 
tions said  that  blind  people  with  seeing 
eye  dogs  must  pre- board,  and  the  blind 
person  with  the  dog  must  sit  in  one  of 
the  following  designated  seats:  rear 
lounge,  center  lounge,  or  first  row 
since  these  have  very  wide  aisle  space. 
She  also  read  the  regulation  which 
states  that  all  blind  people  must  wait 
until  everyone  else  has  deplaned  and 
then  the  blind  persons  may  deplane. 

I  told  Ms.  Klokkenga  that  I  still  did 
not  wish  to  pre- board  nor  to  sit  in  the 
designated  seating.  She  asked  me  if  I 
refused  to  pre- board,  and  I  said  I  did 
and  again  that  I  refused  to  sit  in  the 
designated  seating.  She  informed  me 
that  if  I  did  not  pre- board,  I  could  not 
fly  on  this  airline.  She  left  us,  prom- 
ising to  mail  the  contract  of  carriage 
to  me,  which   I  still  have  not  received. 

After  pre- boarding  was  finished,  the 
boarding  groups  were  called.  Harvey  and 
I  were  in  the  fourth  boarding  group.  We 
decided  to  try  to  board  with  that  group. 
When  the  boarding  group  was  called,  we 
went  to  the  door  and  started  to  go  out- 
side to  the  plane.  Kim,  the  manager, 
was  there  and  said,  "I  thought  I  told 
you  all  that  if  you  refused  to  pre- 
board,  you  could  not  fly  on  this  plane." 


This  was  kind  of  the  last  straw,  as  she 
had  also  been  quite  rude  when  we  were 
trying  to  explain  our  position  in  this 
matter  to  her.  She  yelled  at  us  when  we 
tried  to  talk  in  a  calm  but  firm  manner. 
Harvey  said,  "We're  moving  forward." 
We  tried  to  do  that  and  were  pushed  back 
into  the  room  by  the  security  guard  and 
were  told  if  we  did  that  again,  we  would 
go   to  jail. 

It  dawned  on  Harvey  then  that  even 
though  he  had  been  told  before  that  he 
could  board  as  he  wished,  that  now  he 
was  also  being  kept  off  the  plane  be- 
cause he  chose  to  stay  and  witness  what 
was  happening  to  me. 

We  then  began  to  discuss  how  and  when 
we'd  be  able  to  get  home,  and  what  to  do 
with  the  situation  with  Southwest.  We 
informed  Ms.  Klokkenga  that  we'd  be 
speaking  with  representatives  and  attor- 
neys of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  about  this  matter,  and  could  pos- 
sibly see  her  and  other  Southwest  per- 
sonnel in  court.  Ms.  Kloggenga  seemed 
unmoved.  She  offered  either  to  send  our 
luggage  back  to  New  Orleans  or  have  it 
sent  back  later,  and  she  also  refunded 
our  money  which  we  had  paid  for  the 
Southwest  tickets. 

I  called  the  NFB  presidential  suite  at 
the  Hyatt  and  talked  with  Ramona  Walhof. 
Harvey  had  already  notified  her  about 
what  was  happening  on  his  ham  radio.  I 
brought  her  up  to  date  and  then  we  began 
figuring  out  what  to  do,  since  the  door 
had  been  shut  in  our  faces  quite  liter- 
ally and  we  wouldn't  be  welcomed  on 
Southwest.  Mrs.  Walhof  asked  me  to  get 
the  correct  spelling  of  Kim  Klokkenga's 
last  name,  which  she  gave  me.  Then, 
Mrs.  Walhof  asked  me  to  request  from  Kim 
in  writing  the  reasons  why  we  were  not 
allowed    on    that    Southwest    flight.      She 
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got   very  angry  and  said,   "I'm  not  talk- 
ing   to    any    attorneys    or  whatever,    and 
I'm   not  putting  anything   in  writing,  and 
you  can  take  that  up  with  the  President 
of  Southwest,  who   is   in  Dallas." 

In  the  meantime  Kim  was  refunding  our 
money  and  helping  us  to  check  other 
airline  schedules. 

They  had  to  lock  up  the  Southwest  gate 
area,  so  we  moved  on  into  the  terminal 
area  and  discussed  what  we'd  do.  It 
seemed  that  we'd  be  on  stand-by  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  so  we  decided  to  go 
back  to  the  Hyatt  and  leave  on  Contin- 
ental Airlines   the  next  morning. 

Suddenly  a  man  came  up  to  us  and  said 
he  was  Lee  Heimilton,  a  real  estate  bro- 
ker, and  he  had  seen  what  had  happened 
and  prepared  a  statement  which  is  en- 
closed with  other  copied  documents.  He 
said  he  would  be  a  witness  for  us  if  we 
needed  him,  would  be  willing  to  go  any- 
where in  the  country  to  be  a  witness, 
and  that  we  should  all  live  on  this 
earth  and   receive  equal   treatment. 

We  went  back  to  the  Hyatt,  checked  in, 
talked  to  you,  and  left  on  Continental 
Airlines  the  next  morning.  When  we 
arrived  at  Continental  and  were  buying 


our  tickets,  we  told  the  ticket  agent, 
Ella  Johnson,  what  had  happened  Sunday. 
She  said  she  had  heard  about  it  but  not 
quite  the  way  we  had  told  it.  We  asked 
if  Southwest  had  told  her  and  she  said 
that  they  had.  I  said  something  like, 
"Oh,  so  we  were  made  to  look  like  trou- 
blemakers." She  said  something  like, 
"You  all  certainly  don't  look  or  act 
like  troublemakers."  Anyway,  we  flew 
Continental  without  a  hitch. 

I'd  like  to  thank  Harvey  Heagy  for 
staying  behind  to  lend  his  kind  and 
knowledgeable  assistance;  I'd  like  to 
thank  Mr.  Lee  Hamilton  for  voluntarily 
offering  to  help  us;  I'd  like  to  thank 
Continental  Airlines  for  being  so  fair 
and  reasonable  after  such  a  humiliating 
experience;  and,  finally,  I'd  like  to 
thank  you.  Dr.  Jernigan,  Mrs.  Walhof, 
and  the  many,  many  Federationists  who 
have  been  very  supportive. 

Sincerely, 
Margo  Downey,  Secretary 
Greater  New  Orleans  Chapter 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Louisiana 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  District  of  Columbia  non-profit  corpora- 
remember  the  National  Federation  of  the       tion,     the     sum     of     $ (or 

Blind     in    your   will,    you    can    do    so    by        " percent  of  my  net  estate"  or 

employing  the  following  language:  "The       following      stocks      and       bonds: 

")      to     be     used     for     its 

"I    give,    devise,    and    bequeath    unto  worthy  purposes   on  behalf  of  blind  per- 

National     Federation     of     the     Blind,     a  sons." 
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AND  ALSO  UNITED 


(Note:  Donna  Maglin  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Federation  in  New  Hamp- 
shire.) 

Concord,  New  Hampshire 
July  17,  1984 

Mr.  Richard  Ferris 
Chairman  of  the  Board  & 
Chief  Executive  Officer 
United  Airlines 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Ferris: 

On  Monday,  July  9,  1984,  I  flew  from 
Denver  to  Boston  on  United  Airlines 
flight  154.  I  boarded  the  plane  and  was 
told  that  another  seat  would  have  to  be 
found  for  me  because  the  seat  I  had  been 
assigned  (seat  13D)  was  in  an  exit  row. 
I  told  them  I  would  be  just  fine  in  seat 
13D,  but  I  was  told  that  someone  strong 
and  able-bodied,  and  not  someone  inca- 
pacitated, was  needed  to  open  the  exit 
door  should  an  emergency  occur.  I 
stated  that  I  am  strong  and  able-bodied 
and  not  incapacitated,  and  that  I  would 
be  fine  in  the  exit  row  where  I  was 
originally  assigned.  I  was  told  that 
this  was  a  federal  regulation.  I  asked 
for  a  copy  of  the  regulation  and  was 
told  that  it  was  not  available  on  board, 
and  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  get 
it  before  takeoff.  I  had  to  wait  in  the 
galley  while  another  seat  was  found  for 
me.  The  flight  attendant  then  asked  me 
whether  I  could  read,  which  puzzled  me 
very  much.  She  explained  that  1  would 
not  be  able  to  read  the  plackard  on  the 


exit  door  because  it  is  not  written  in 
Braille.  I  told  her  that  it  would  be  no 
problem  for  me  to  have  someone  read  it 
to  me  before  an  emergency  occurred.  (I 
would  ask  to  have  the  information  read 
as  soon  as  I  was  aware  that  I  was  sit- 
ting in  an  emergency  exit  row.)  I  was 
moved  to  seat  9A  after  talking  with  the 
supervisor,  and  almost  got  my  cane  taken 
away  due  to  trouble  stowing  it  properly, 
partly  due  to  the  location  of  the  bulk- 
head and  the  armrest  by  the  window,  and 
partly,  1  suspect,  because  of  a  row- 
mate's  baggage  or  other  obstruction. 
The  regulation  on  stowing  of  canes  was 
read  to  me,  and  we  were  eventually  able 
to  wedge  the  cane  under  the  seat,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  would  have  taken 
me  too  long  to  remove  it  in  order  to  use 
it  in  an  emergency. 

In  Boston  the  supervisor,  Ms.  PhylUs 
Turner-Aston,  met  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
regulations  in  hand,  and  the  regulations 
were  read  to  me.  1  received  nothing  but 
courteous  treatment  from  her,  and  my 
only  complaint  is  that  now,  after  look- 
ing over  the  regulations,  I  realize  that 
what  I  was  given  was  the  United  Airlines 
In-Flight  Services  Regulations,  and  not 
federal  regulations. 
The  following  are  additional  comments: 

1)  A  blind  person  seated  in  an  exit 
row  is  not  a  problem.  In  some  circum- 
stances, where  there  is  an  emergency  in 
which  the  plane  is  dark  or  filled  with 
smoke,  the  sighted  person,  more  depend- 
ent on  sight  for  his/her  ability  to 
function,  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

2)  I  believe   that  on   the  whole  blind 
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people  have  the  same  amount  of  incapac- 
ity  and    non   able-bodiedness   as   do  our 
sighted     counterparts     in    similar    demo- 
graphic  categories.      Blindness   by    itself 
is  not  a  sign  of  incapacity. 

3)  I  was  asked  whether  I  was  traveling 
alone.  Please  don't  do  this,  and  don't 
ask  how  much  vision  we  have.  Instead 
ask  how  much  and  what  kind  of  assistance 
we  need. 

4)  I  was  asked  by  the  flight  attendant 
whether  my  seat  belt  was  fastened  se- 
curely, and  I  demonstrated  that  it  was 
by  pulling  on  the  loose  end  of  the  strip 
at  the  free  end  of  the  buckle.  Then  she 
made  me  undo  the  belt  in  order  to  show 
her  that  I  could  do  it.  This  kind  of 
treatment,  for  most  of  us,  is  unneces- 
sary and  ridiculous.  Once  again,  give 
us  the  option.  If  we  can't  follow  your 
concise  instructions  on  seat  belts  which 
are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each 
flight,  and  if  we  need  further  assist- 
ance, we  will  say  so. 

I  realize  that  many  of  the  things  I  am 
complaining  about  appear  to  be  at  least 
suggested  by  the  "regulations,"  United 
Airlines  In-FIight  Service  Regulations. 
You  and  I  also  know  that  the  "federal 
regulations"  are  not  really  federal 
regulations  but  policies  which  you  have 
submitted  to  the  feds  for  approval.  I 
know  also  that  there  is  much  variation 
among  airlines  with  respect  to  their 
policies  concerning  blind  passengers. 
Please   contact  us   at   the  National  Fed- 


eration of  the  Blind,  1800  Johnson 
Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21230,  tele- 
phone (301)  659-9314.  We  will  be  glad 
to  assist  you  in  formulating  meaningful 
and  constructive  changes  in  your  poli- 
cies regarding  blind  passengers. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Sincerely, 
Donna  Maglin 


United  Airlines 

In-Flight  Service  Regulations 

Passenger  Handling 

2.  SEATING 

A.)  Ambulatory 

1)  On  narrow  body  aircraft,  ambulatory 
handicapped  passengers  should  sit  near 
floor-level   exits,   but   not    in   exit    rows. 

2)  On  a  B-747  and  DC-10,  ambulatory 
handicapped  passengers  can  be  seated  in 
a  row  immediately  aft  of  a  floor-level 
exit,  but  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the 
upper  deck  of  the  B-747. 

Note;  Qualified  Aid  Dogs 

Passengers  with  Qualified  Aid  Dogs  can 
be  seated  in  any  row  except  exits  on 
both  narrow  body  and  wide  body  aircrsift. 
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HOMER  PAGE   SEEING  PAST   BLINDNESS 

by  Janet  Wiscombe 


(Note:  The  Sunday,  July  15,  1984, 
magazine  section  of  the  Boulder  news- 
paper, the  Camera  carried  a  front  cover 
feature  article  about  Federationist 
Homer  Page.  We  herewith  reprint  ex- 
cerpts from  that  article,  which  was 
widely  read  and  favorably  remarked  upon. 
Sometimes  sighted  people  or  blind  people 
who  are  not  part  of  our  movement  ask 
what  Federationists  are  like  and  what 
Federationism  is.  There  are  as  many 
answers  to  the  question  as  there  are 
Federationists,  but  there  are  certain 
patterns  that  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able—certain traits  which  Federation- 
ists have,  certain  things  which  Feder- 
ationism means.  In  the  story  of  Homer 
Page  one  finds  the  unmistakable  hall- 
mark, the  stamp  of  Federationism.  We  in 
the  Federation  are  changing  what  it 
means  to  be  blind,  and  Homer  Page  is  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  action.) 

City  Councilman  Homer  Page  is  leaving 
on  a  trip— Missouri  in  the  morning  to 
visit  his  mother,  then  to  Phoenix  for  a 
professional  conference.  The  suitcase 
is  almost  packed.  Melody  mentions  that 
she  has  put  his  ties  around  his  shirt 
collars.  The  money  in  his  wallet  has 
been  arranged— larger  bills  at  the  back, 
smaller  bills  at  the  front. 

"Blindness  is  an  inconvenience,"  Mel- 
ody says  simply.     "It  is  not  a  tragedy." 

When  Homer  was  first  elected  to  the 
Boulder  City  Council  in  1981,  his  name 
was  £ilways  followed  by  a  comma  and  the 


standard  identification:  Homer  Page,  who 
is  blind.  His  name  is  still  followed  by 
a  comma.  But  the  title  that  follows  the 
punctuation  has  changed.  He  has  become: 
Homer  Page,  director  of  Services  to 
Disabled  Students  at  the  University  of 
Colorado;  Homer  Page,  chairman  of  the 
board  at  the  Center  for  People  with 
Disabilities ;  Homer  Page,  president  of 
Boulder  County's  Mobile  Home  Task  Force; 
Homer  Page,  Vice  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Colo- 
rado; Homer  Page,  professor  at  CU's 
Graduate  School  of  Education. 

The  stamp  of  Blind  Man  is  fading. 
Homer  Page  has  won  impressive  victories 
and  survived  political  and  personal 
defeats. 

Throughout,  the  man  who  walks  with  a 
cane  has  never  seriously  doubted  his  own 
vision.  Says  he:  "You  have  to  believe 
in  yourself.  If  you  don't  think  you 
deserve  success,   it  won't  come." 

Homer  has  been  blind  since  his  birth 
in  1941  on  a  farm  near  the  rural  town  of 
Troy,  Missouri.  It  is  purely  coinci- 
dental that  his  name  and  birthplace  are 
the  same  as  the  blind  Greek  poet  Homer, 
who  wrote  the   Iliad  and   the  Odyssey. 

Homer  Page  describes  his  ancestors  as 
poor  dirt  farmers  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  Ireland  and  Scotland  in  the 
early  1700s,  settled  for  a  century  in 
Appalachia,  and  eventually  became  part 
of  the  emigration  West   in  the  1830s. 

He  was  the  first  in  his  family  to 
graduate   from  high  school.     Like  others 
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of  his  parents'  generation,  many  of  the 
farm  families  in  the  area  were  much  too 
busy  scraping  out  a  living  to  finish 
school.  The  Depression  was  palpably 
felt  in  rural  American  communities  like 
Troy. 

Homer's  father,  a  farmer  who  once 
served  as  town  marshall,  was  an  orphan 
who  spent  his  young  adult  years  riding 
the  rodeo  circuit,  working  on  ranches, 
singing  in  bars.  It  was  against  this 
raw,  pioneer  setting  that  he  married 
Homer's  mother,  a  gentle,  blind  lady  who 
lived  a  cloistered  existence  and  cared 
for  foster  children  to  help  buy  meager 
necessities. 

For  generations,  members  of  Homer's 
family  inherited  blindness.  Two  of  his 
great-grandmother's  children  were  blind- 
Homer,  the  eldest  of  three,  has  a  sister 
who   is  blind. 

At  4,  Homer  recalls  memorizing  poems 
and  psalms  and  reciting  them  to  aunts 
and  uncles.  So  pleased  were  they  by 
cleverness  and  spirit,  they  rewarded  him 
with  money.  "Even  then,  I  sensed  there 
was  something  important  about  educa- 
tion," Homer  says.  "I  learned  that 
thinking  paid  off." 

"By  the  time  I  was  6,  I  had  outgrown 
my  parents'  cultural  horizons." 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
single  thing  about  Homer's  childhood  is 
its  seeming  ordinariness.  Homer  was 
expected  to  do  what  everyone  else  did. 
He  was  not  perceived  as  being  severely 
handicapped  or  in  need  of  special  treat- 
ment. Fancy  specialists  were  not  con- 
sulted. Special  Education  was  unheard 
of. 

"I  was  very  close  to  my  father,"  Homer 
says.  "We  did  lots  of  things  together. 
He  tossed  me  in  the  air,  and  I  loved  it. 
We    rode    horses    together.       I    learned   a 


basic   fact   that   the  world    is   a  comfort- 
able place. 

"My  mother  is  gentle,  accepting.  Both 
of  my  parents  let  me  be  who  I  wanted  to 
be  so  long  as  I  was  a  responsible  member 
of  the  family." 

Responsibility  on  the  farm  meant 
building  fences,  caring  for  livestock, 
weeding  the  garden,  breaking  horses, 
picking  potatoes,  bucking  bails,  chop- 
ping wood,  pounding  nails— all  of  which 
Homer  did. 

One  afternoon  when  he  was  7,  Homer  and 
his  father  were  repairing  the  roof  of 
the  barn  when  two  representatives  from  a 
school  for  the  blind  dropped  by. 

"We  heard  you  have  a  blind  boy,"  Homer 
recalls  the  conversation.  "We've  come 
to  tell  you  about  our  boarding  school." 
"He's  doing  OK,"  Homer's  father  of- 
fered with  a  polite  smile,  adding  sim- 
ply, "If  I  send  him  off,  who's  going  to 
help  me  with  all  of  this  work?" 

"What  he  was  saying  was,  'We  love  him 
and  we  want  him,  and  he's  a  productive 
member  of  our  family,'"  Homer  recounts. 
"My  mother  fixed  them  some  iced  tea,  and 
they  left."  The  family  went  back  to 
work. 

As  he  speaks.  Page's  look  is  direct, 
compelling.  Yet,  Homer  Page  is  hardly 
standoffish.  He  greets  people  with  a 
warm  handshake  and  an  easy  smile. 

With  his  background,  one  might  wonder 
how  Homer  Page,  a  scholar  with  a  doctor- 
ate in  social  ethics  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  a  degree  from  Colgate 
Rochester  Divinity  School,  began  his 
political  Odyssey. 

Always  an  aggressive  learner  and  good 
athlete.  Homer  did  very  well  in  public 
school.  In  second  grade  he  learned  to 
write  his  multiplication  tables.  After 
school,    his     father    often    read    to    him. 
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He  took  tests  like  everyone  else.  Ei- 
ther a  teacher  or  a  classmate  read  the 
questions  to  him.  Until  high  school, 
when  he  was  disqualified  from  playing 
varsity  sports,  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
baseball  and  football  player.  "The  kids 
chtmged  the  rules  a  little,"  he  says, 
explaining  that  when  he  was  up  at  bat, 
he'd  pitch  the  ball  up  in  the  air  for 
himself. 

Homer  admits  that  childhood  was  not 
without  hurt.  He  clearly  remembers  the 
little  boy  who  dropped  the  A-B-C  block 
in  first  grade  and  bellowed:  "OK, 
blindie,  go  get   it." 

"I  did.  And  1  hit  him  in  the  face 
with   it." 

But  by  far  the  most  difficult— perhaps 
the  single  most  poignant  moment  of  Hom- 
er's young  life— was  his  16th  birthday, 
a  day  of  wrenching  disappointment.  For 
his  friends,  the  date  meant  unparalleled 
independence.  Wheels.  Entrance  to  a 
new  world.     For  Homer  it  did  not. 

"It  meant  dependence.  It  meant  not 
dating.  How  could  you  ask  a  girl  out  if 
you  didn't  have  a  car?" 

Despite  the  pain,  Homer  believes  he 
was  exceedingly  fortunate  to  have  at- 
tended the  same  school  district  with 
many  of  the  same  classmates  for  all  12 
grades.  There,  amid  familiar  surround- 
ings, he  was  encouraged,  not  coddled; 
supported,  not  criticized.  By  the  time 
he  entered  the  University  of  Missouri, 
he  describes  himself  as  "ready  to  move 
on,"  6m  independent  young  man  with  a 
thirst  for  new  experience  and  a  hunger 
to  learn. 

"Childhood  is  tough,"  he  observes. 
"But  it  isn't  the  experience  of  being 
black  or  Asian  or  handicapped  that  mat- 
ters to  children.  It's  the  way  the  tone 
is    set.       It's    not    the    experience,    but 


what  you   learn  from  the  experience  that 
counts." 

"The  University  of  Missouri  was  BIG 
TIME,"  he  adds  with  the  knowing  smile  of 
an  adult  whose  horizons  have  multiplied. 
"I  was  like  a  kid  with  a  new  toy.  I 
hired  readers.  I  found  landmarks.  I 
learned  to  build  maps  in  my  head.  I 
knew  I  had  to  go  out  and  get  lost  and 
just  do  it.  Sometimes  you  have  to  pre- 
tend like  you  can  do  things  when  you're 
not  sure." 

It  was  in  college  that  Page  first 
became  passionately  interested  in  social 
issues.  He  loved  nothing  more  than 
discussing  social  justice  and  the  mean- 
ing of  life  with  friends  over  a  beer. 
Talk  turned  to  direct,  non-violent  ac- 
tion. He  picketed  bowling  alleys  and 
lunch  counters  in  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment, organized  a  tenants'  union, 
trooped  into  slums  with  work  crews  to 
battle  cockroaches  and  mop  urine  off 
walls. 

Melody,  then  a  student  at  Stephens 
College,  worked  at  his  side.  The  two 
were  introduced  through  a  pastor  who  was 
active  in  the  civil-rights  movement. 
"Dating"  included  a  trip  to  East  Harlem 
to  conduct  a  survey  on  housing  condi- 
tions and  unemployment. 

"Social  concern  is  developed  by  lay- 
ers," Page  says  now.  "It  is  rooted  in 
trust  in  the  world.  My  father  wasn't 
supportive  of  my  work  in  the  civil- 
rights  movement,  but  my  basic  values 
came  from  him.  Honesty,  character,  and 
fair  play  were  his  values.  Courage  to 
stand  up  for  your  convictions  was  in- 
trinsic to  my  family." 

Although  Homer  minimizes  the  diffi- 
culties he  has  faced  as  a  blind  man,  he 
admits  there  have  been  those  who  could 
not    see    past    his    handicap.       Melody's 
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father  was  one:  He  refused  to  attend  the 
couple's  wedding. 

"He  thought  he'd  have  to  support  us 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives,"  Homer  re- 
calls. In  time,  his  relationship  with 
his  father-in-law  improved. 

Page  doesn't  judge  those  who  judge 
him.  He  is  well  aware  that  the  word 
blind  is  akin  to  the  word  cancer.  When 
people  imagine  the  most  fearsome  fate 
that  could  befall  them,  blindness  is 
usually  at  the  top  of  the  list.  It  is 
equated  with  darkness,  dependence,  pro- 
found  isolation. 

"Children  are  afraid  of  the  dark,"  he 
says.  "The  fear  is  deep.  People  light 
cities  so  they  feel  safe.  What  they 
fear  is  isolation,  being  locked  up  in 
themselves.  What  they  imagine  is  losing 
contact  with  the  world. 

"But  blindness  is  one  of  those  dis- 
abilities that  is  much  more  a  problem  of 
perception  than  reality.  It's  actually 
one  of  the  least  disabling  if  you  learn 
how  to  cope.  That's  the  irony.  That's 
the  paradox.  Many  deaf  people,  and 
people  in  (wheel)  chairs  have  much  more 
difficulty." 

While  Page  says  he  does  not  like  to 
dwell  on  blindness  as  an  issue,  neither 
does  he  insist  on  being  perceived  as 
"normal."  There  is  a  tendency  among 
blind  people  who  have  successfully  en- 
tered the  sighted  world  to  deny  their 
blindness  and  reject  other  blind  people, 
he  says. 

"I  believe  it  is  my  responsibility  to 
talk  about  my  blindness  and  to  be  with 
other  blind  people.  No  matter  how  much 
you  achieve,  no  matter  how  much  prestige 
or  money  you  have,  when  you  go  to  the 
airport,  you  are  just  a  blind  man.  Peo- 
ple are  very  condescending.  Many  try  to 
escape    from    being    associated   with    the 


blind." 

When  Homer  talks  about  some  of  the 
problems  he  faces— people's  attitudes, 
what  it  is  like  to  find  his  way  from  a 
bus  stop  to  an  office  blocks  away  in 
downtown  Denver— his  tone  is  informa- 
tional, not  emotional. 

Melody's  is  not.  On  the  subject  of 
attitudes  toward  the  blind,  she  makes  no 
attempt  to  mask  her  feelings.  "People 
talk  to  me,  not  him,"  she  says.  "They 
treat  him  like  he  can't  hear." 

Recently,  as  Homer  was  boarding  a 
plane.  Melody  says  she  was  incensed  at  a 
clerk  who  rushed  up  to  her  to  ask  if  she 
needed  help  with  her  husband.  "Here  he 
is,  dressed  in  a  three-piece  suit,  and 
they're  talking  to  ME.  It  makes  me  SO 
ANGRY.  People  assume  that  my  husband  is 
stupid.  They  view  blind  people  in  ex- 
tremes—either they  are  thought  of  as 
exceptionally  saintly  or  exceptionally 
stupid." 

Melody,  an  attractive,  vivacious  ac- 
tress, says  she  is  accustomed  to  the 
cold  stares  of  strangers  and  to  the 
stereotype  of  herself  as  that  saintly, 
stoic  woman  who  has  sacrificed  herself 
to  a  blind  man.     She  doesn't  like  it. 

"I  tend  to  get  all  fixed  up  when  we  go 
out,  because  people  are  always  looking 
at  us.  I  want  people  to  see  an  attrac- 
tive person.  There  is  this  myth  that 
men  who  are  blind  must  marry  inferior 
women." 

Although  she  has  campaigned  for  Homer 
and  has  participated  in  activities  asso- 
ciated with  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  Melody,  like  Homer,  is  deeply 
committed  to  her  career. 

She  identifies  herself  as  an  actress, 
not  as  the  wife  of  a  blind  man.  "I  got 
tired  of  playing  Eleanor  Roosevelt,"  she 
confides.       "It    was    too    long    a    role." 
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She  makes    it   clear   that  when  she  cam- 
paigns  on  her  husband's   behalf  she  does 
so   as   a   political  wife,   not  as   a  sighted 
guide. 

A  few  years  ago,  she  worked  with  the 
Shakespeare  company  in  Ashland,  Oregon. 
She  was  away  from  Homer  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Angie,  who  is  now  19,  for  several 
months.  Such  separations  aren't  ideal, 
but  are  sometimes  necessary,  she  says, 
adding:  "Our  not  wanting  to  be  away  from 
each  other  has  to  do  with  intimacy,  not 
blindness." 

Melody,  founder  of  The  Boulder  ACT,  a 
conservatory  theater  for  young  people, 
wishes  some  people  could  get  beyond 
their  assumptions  about  blindness.  Ra- 
ther than  assume  that  blind  people  are 
grossly  limited,  she  urges  people  to  ask 
simple  questions.  "People  say,  'Oh,  you 
wouldn't  want  to  rent  a  house  with 
stairs.'  Why  not  ask:  'Are  stairs  a 
problem?  Do  you  need  directions?  Do 
you  need  help?' 

"Asking  a  question  is  not  patronizing. 
But,  for  some  reason,  people  are  always 
grabbing  blind  people. 

"Don't  GRAB  them,"  she  says  with  em- 
phasis.    "SPEAK   to  them." 

As  a  young  bride.  Melody  recalls 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  reading  to 
Homer  and  driving  him  places.  But  in 
time,  they  agreed  that  she  could  not  be 
her  husband's  eyes  or  wheels.  Each  had 
a   life  to   lead. 

Before  Homer  received  his  doctorate, 
the  Pages  moved  to  San  Francisco— Homer 
on  the  promise  of  a  job,  which  fell 
through;  Melody  to  attend  the  American 
Conservatory  Theater.  Despite  instances 
of  outright  job  discrimination,  he 
doesn't  think  of  it  as  a  terrible  year. 
He  worked  on  his  dissertation  and,  for 
the   first    time,   volunteered   his   time   to 


an  organization  for  disabled  people. 

Melody  has  different  memories.  "San 
Francisco  was  the  one  place  he  really 
suffered,"  she  recounts.  "He'd  come  so 
close  to  getting  a  job,  but  he  was  al- 
ways cut.  It  was  his  blindness.  It 
really  was.  I  am  not  a  violent  person, 
but  I  remember  dreaming  about  axing 
people,  cutting  them  up  into  pieces.  I 
was  angry  with   the  world. 

"Homer  would  always  tell  me,  'If  some- 
one isn't  doing  it  for  you,  you've  got 
to  create  it  for  yourself.'" 

It's  lunchtime  on  Boulder's  Downtown 
Mall,  a  shirt-sleeve  summer  day.  It 
seems  like  the  entire  population  of  the 
city  has  come  outside  to  chat  with 
friends,  lunch  at  a  sidewalk  cafe,  laze 
on  a  bench.  No  one  is  hurrying.  Small 
groups  cluster  in  the  middle  of  the 
sidewalk. 

As  Homer  walks  toward  a  restaurant, 
his  cane  becomes  tangled  in  people's 
legs.  He  weaves  his  way  through  the 
crowd  with  some  hesitation.  Maneuvering 
through  crowds  and  bumping  into  bike 
racks  are  minor  annoyances,  he  says. 

Once  inside  a  recently  opened  restau- 
rant, he  orders  a  glass  of  white  wine. 
He  asks  about  what  the  restaurant  looks 
like,  what  kind  of  feel  it  has,  what 
kind  of  people  are  here.  He  is  natural- 
ly curious  about  his  surroundings,  takes 
pleasure  in  new  experiences. 

But,  even  though  he  is  a  voracious 
"reader"  who  keeps  well  informed  by 
listening  to  tape  recordings  of  printed 
material— from  existential  philosophers 
like  Tillich  to  The  New  York  Times- 
Homer  cannot  read  a  menu.  After  hearing 
it  read  aloud,  he  quickly  orders. 

"I  would  not  like  to  ask  you  to  read 
the  menu  25  times,"  he  says  softly.  "A 
lot  of  people  read  a  menu  over  and  over 
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again.  They  don't  have  to  organize 
information.  I  quickly  decide  what  I 
want  out  of  three  or  four  categories. 
Fancy  names  like  an  Istanbul  sandwich 
don't  mean  anything  to  me  at  all.  1 
make  associations.  I  remember  that  the 
Istanbul  was  the  turkey  sandwich.  I 
make  the  association  with  the  city  in 
Turkey. 

"Learning  to  learn  is  the  key,"  he 
says.  "It  doesn't  help  to  remember 
details.  I  am  writing  a  paper  on  tran- 
scendentalism. When  I'm  writing,  I 
think  concepts.  Then  the  details  come 
pouring  in.  I  ask:  'What  does  the  au- 
thor MEAN?  What  is  this  person  SAYING?' 
Most  people  shut  out  a  lot.  Learning  to 
be  in  touch  with  yourself  and  listening 
are  important  to  learning  and  living." 

As  conversation  flows  from  learning  to 
politics  (Homer  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Boulder  County  Mondale  Committee)  to 
movies.  Homer  voices  his  opinions  free- 
ly. He  recently  saw  "Moscow  on  the 
Hudson"  and  "Educating  Rita."  He  is  a 
regular  theatergoer  who  loves  Eugene 
O'Neill,  Sam  Shepard,  Anton  Chekhov. 

"Most  movies  and  plays  provide  the 
same  perceptual  stimulus  for  me  as  life 
itself,"  he  says.  "I  love  the  dialogue, 
the  music,  the  sounds.  There  are  only  a 
few  movies,  like  'Blow-Up,'  that  are  so 
visual  they  are  difficult  for  a  olind 
person  to  fully  participate   in." 

Homer  also  goes  to  art  galleries  with 
an  artist  friend.  "She  is  a  person  who 
LOOKS.  I  enjoy  hearing  about  what  she 
sees,"  Homer  notes.  "Some  people  give 
me  descriptions  of  things  that  are  bor- 
ing and  condescending.  It  tells  you  a 
lot  about  the  person.  Like  this  guy  on 
campus  who  felt  compelled  to  describe 
all  the  women  he  passed  in  graphic  de- 
tail.      It   was    offensive.       I    felt    like   a 


voyeur." 

One  recent  event  Homer  made  a  point  of 
missing  was  a  performance  at  Macky  Audi- 
torium by  the  blind  entertainer  Tom 
Sullivan.  During  the  show,  Sullivan, 
who  refuses  to  use  a  cane,  fell  off  the 
stage  and  into  the  orchestra  pit.  He 
continued  his  performance  with  a  broken 
wrist.  Homer  says  he  presumes  Sullivan 
was  perceived  as  a  tough  guy.  But  he 
doesn't  see  him  that  way. 

Homer  believes  the  use  of  a  cane  is  a 
statement  of  independence,  not  depend- 
ence. "Blindness  is  a  commodity  for  him 
(Sullivan).  It  isn't  for  the  rest  of 
us.  Telling  blind  jokes  is  like  saying, 
'Love  me  even  though  I'm  inferior.' 
It's  an  apology,  an  exploitation." 

Homer,  who  identifies  strongly  with 
his  friends  who  are  blind,  says  there 
was  a  time  in  his  life  when  he  felt  that 
whatever  blind  people  did  was  somehow  a 
reflection  on  him. 

"I  don't  claim  total  victory,  but  I  am 
growing  more  accepting  of  who  they  are. 
Sure,  I  feel  sadness  and  frustration. 
If  they  are  slobs,  in  a  strange  way  it 
does  reflect  on  me.  Society  has  to 
allow  minorities  and  blind  people  to  be 
human.  Some  are  successful,  some 
aren't.  Some  are  ugly,  some  aren't. 
Some  are  smart,  others  are  dumb.  They 
are  a  cross  section.  Every  blind  person 
doesn't  have  to  be  a  super  blind  per- 
son." 

In  his  work  with  the  disabled,  Homer 
has  fought  for  the  rights  of  blind  par- 
ents, successfully  won  battles  against 
job  discrimination,  spoken  out  for  edu- 
cational reform.  Last  year,  he  lobbied 
the  City  Council  to  remove  the  double 
tax  refund  benefit  for  the  blind,  argu- 
ing that  blind  people  shouldn't  get 
special     tax    cuts    that    aren't    given    to 
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people  with  other  handicaps. 

In  1975  he  was  named  one  of  the  na- 
tion's "Outstanding  Young  Men"  by  a 
group  of  civic  and  service  organiza- 
tions. He  has  served  on  Gov.  Richard 
Lamm's  Front  Range  Project  and  on  the 
Governor's  Advisory  Council  on  the  Phys- 
ically Disabled.  Still,  the  question 
might  be  raised:  How  can  a  blind  man  be 
qualified  to  make  laws? 

Like  others,  Mayor  Ruth  Correll  can- 
didly admits  that  she  had  qualms  about 
Page's  ability  to  keep  up  with  all  of 
the  reading  and  travel  necessary  to  be 
an  effective  public  official. 

"Then  I  saw  him  in  action,"  she  re- 
calls of  Homer's  campaign  for  the  state 
legislature.  "There  was  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  about  his  qualifications.  He  is 
not  only  perceptive,  he  is  brilliant. 
An  aide  reads  him  his  Council  packet 
every  Friday  afternoon,  and  he  is  always 
prepared.  He  reads  all  the  time.  He 
writes  his  notes  out  in  Braille.  He  has 
an  incredible  facility  with  numbers.  He 
does  calculations  in  his  head  as  fast  as 
a  calculator  and  just  eis  accurately. 

"I  used  to  think  blindness  would  be 
the  worst  thing  that  could  befall  you," 
the  mayor  adds.  "But  I've  learned  that 
blindness  is  no  barrier  to  happiness  or 
success  or  fulfillment.  It's  just  the 
way  it  is.  Homer  never  makes  us  feel  he 
is  at  a  disadvantage,  and   I  really  don't 


think  he   is." 

In  his  campaign  for  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  1980,  Homer  ran  a  political 
advertisement  in  the  newspaper.  It 
featured  a  close-up  picture  of  two  eyes 
with  the  boldfaced  headUne:  I'M  BLIND. 
He  advised  voters  not  to  vote  for  him 
because  he  is  blind.  He  also  urged 
people  not  to  vote  against  him  because 
he  is  blind.  He  talked  about  his  back- 
ground, his  ability  to  read  and  travel, 
his  political  beliefs.  And  he  mentioned 
some  of  the  advantages  of  being  blind. 

"I  know  how  it  feels  to  be  different," 
he  said.  "I've  learned  that  insurmount- 
able problems  are  often  only  problems 
that  we  haven't  worked  on  hard  enough  or 
long  enough,  and  that  we  are  limited 
only  by  our  capacity  to  dream.  Robert 
Kennedy  said  it  best:  'Some  men  see 
things  as  they  are  and  ask  why;  I  see 
things  that  never  were  and  ask,  why 
not?'" 

Page  dreams  the  reality  that  he  lives. 
He  says  his  dreams  probably  aren't  like 
a  sighted  persons's. 

It's  hard  for  him  to  visualize  what  a 
cell  looks  like,  or  a  double  heUx,  for 
example.  Everyone  has  limitations,  he 
often  says.  "Wholeness"  is  a  quality  of 
spirit,  of  courage,  of  discipline,  and 
of  determination. 

Vision  is  not  only  a  function  of  the 
eye;   odysseys  can  be  lived   in  the  soul. 
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WHY    I  AM  A  FEDERATIONIST 

by  Cathlene  Schroeder 


(Note:  The  following  address  was 
delivered  on  April  7,  1984,  during  the 
opening  session  of  the  29th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  New  Mexico.) 

And  they  told  us  we  know  who  you  are 
And    for   you,    there's   no   stairway    to   a 

star 
But,    don't    fear;    we   will    take    care    of 

you 

If  you  do  what  we  want  you  to  do 
So  they  used  all  their  charm 
Just  to  keep  us   from  harm 
And  they  gave  us  a  pat  on  the  head. 
They    were    right    that    no    stairway   was 

there 
But  their  words  were  as  empty  as  air. 
Then  a  man  came  to  us  from  afar 
And  he  told  us  of  stairways  that  lead  to 

a  star 
And    he    said,    oh,   my    friends,    you   will 

find 
That     the    stair    will    be    built    by     the 

blind. 
Then  he  gave  us  a  spade. 
Showed  us  how  stairs  are  made 
And  he  taught  us  the  way  to  begin. 
Step  by  step,  we  have  built  day  by  day 
And  we've  come  us  a  very   long  way. 
Now  we're  nearing  the  top  of  the  stair 
And  our  foes  are  afraid  for  they  know  we 

are  there 
All  our  gains   they  will   try   to  undo 
'Cause  we  won't  do  what  they  want  us  to 

do 
But  we  know  who  we  are 


Headed  straight  for  that  star 

And  we'll  never,  no,  never  go  back. 

They  will  cut;    they  will  hurt;    they  will 

sear 
But    we'll    still    have    our    stair     to    a 

star. 

These  words  come  from  one  of  our  NFB 
songs.  They  have  a  lot  of  meaning  to  me 
as  a  member.  They  symbolize  what  we  are 
working  for.  Many  of  you  are  newcomers, 
some  of  you  have  been  here  for  many 
years,  and  a  few  of  you  have  been  here 
since  the  beginning  of  this  state  affil- 
iate. Whether  new  or  old  members,  we 
are  always  working  for  the  same  goals 
and  I  believe  it  is  important,  from  time 
to  time,  to  look  at  ourselves  and  ask 
the  question,  "Why  am  I  a  member  of  this 
organization?"  It  helps  to  renew  our 
spirit  and  to  continue  with  our  endeav- 
ors. I  hope,  through  my  experiences, 
those  of  you  that  have  not  been  members 
for  long  can  see  why  the  Federation  is 
what   it  is  today. 

When  it  came  time  for  me  to  go  to 
school,  my  mother  was  faced  with  a  prob- 
lem. How  was  I  to  get  the  best  educa- 
tion possible  for  me  as  a  blind  person? 
She  decided  to  send  me  to  the  school  for 
the  blind  in  Nebraska.  I  am  sure  this 
school  is  like  most  other  schools  for 
the  blind.  It  was  a  residential  school 
which  educated  students  from  all  over 
the  state,  kindergarten  to  twelfth 
grade.  I  believe  it  also  had  many  prob- 
lems    that    all    schools     for    the    blind 
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have.  As  small  children  we  were  not 
given  any  canes  or  any  other  method  of 
getting  from  place  to  place  except  de- 
pending on  a  partially  sighted  person  or 
just  making  do  without  a  cane.  This 
made  for  many  problems.  We  were  always 
running  into  each  other  and  into  walls 
and  things.  More  importantly,  it  taught 
us  that  we  did  not  need  canes.  We  did 
not  use  them.  Therefore,  they  were  not 
important.  Also,  we  were  taught  that 
those  of  us  who  were  lucky  enough  to 
have  some  vision  were  better  off  than 
those  who  had  none. 

As  my  school  years  continued,  totally 
blind  people  were  more  and  more  separ- 
ated from  partially  sighted  students. 
Partially  sighted  students  were  able  to 
help  out  more  than  blind  students.  Many 
of  us  who  were  blind  wanted  to  help  but 
we  didn't  know  how  to  get  involved. 
Totally  blind  students  were  never  al- 
lowed to  leave  campus  without  a  par- 
tially sighted  companion.  Of  course,  if 
you  had  some  vision,  you  could  go  any- 
where you  wanted.  The  partially  sighted 
students  were  virtually  always  the  serv- 
ers at  the  tables  where  no  adult  sat. 
One  time  when  all  of  the  partially 
sighted  students  were  ill  or  absent  from 
my  table,  I  was  allowed  to  serve.  I 
felt  important  that  night.  I  wondered 
why  1  was  not  able  to  do  this  all  the 
time.  I  felt  that  my  skills  were  much 
better  than  the  sighted  persons  that 
served  at  my  table.  I  was  much  older 
and  more  patient.  Because  I  was  blind, 
though,   I  couldn't  serve. 

In  the  classroom  sighted  students  were 
also  much  better  off.  It  was  assumed 
that  print  reading  students  could  do 
much  better  than  Braille  reading  stu- 
dents. You  were  taught  print  if  you  had 
any   vision   at   all.      I   had   a    friend  who 


had  very  Little  vision.  She  had  just 
enough  vision  to  read  first  and  second 
grade  materials.  When  she  went  to  third 
grade,  she  couldn't  read  the  print.  Not 
until  that  time  was  she  taught  to  read 
Braille.  She  lost  two  valuable  years  in 
her  learning  simply  because  the  school 
was  convinced  that  she  "had"  to  read 
print. 

As  a  student  I  loved  to  do  math  work. 
I  did  well  at  it.  One  day  the  superin- 
tendent was  teaching  our  math  class.  He 
told  me  that  since  I  was  blind  I  should 
not  expect  to  be  ahead  of  my  partially 
sighted  classmate  who,  at  that  time,  was 
a  few  pages  ahead  of  me.  This  hurt  me. 
I  had  always  believed  that  math  was 
something  I  could  be  totally  equal  in. 
1  didn't  know  what  to  think.  This  was 
the  leader  in  my  school  who  was  telling 
me  that  I  would  never  be  as  good  as 
anyone  else  in  something  that  meant  a 
lot  to  me. 

As  I  grew  older,  I  wanted  to  get  into 
higher  mathematics.  One  thing  I  had  a 
lot  of  interest  in  was  accounting.  The 
teacher  who  had  taught  me  some  business 
classes  simply  told  me  that  I  could  not 
do  accounting  because  Braille  was  not 
conducive  to  it.  I  believed  him.  I 
assumed  that  1  just  could  not  do  it. 
Well,  that  is  not  true.  I  am  taking  an 
accounting   course    right   now    in   college. 

While  I  was  at  the  school  I  also  had  a 
home  life.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you, 
when  at  home,  were  expected  to  help 
around  the  house.  Well,  if  some  of  you 
were  like  me,  that  was  not  a  great  ex- 
pectation. It  was  sort  of  assumed  that 
I  would  do  what  I  could  and  if  I  did  not 
do  it  that  was  O.K.  My  mother  did  not 
know  what  I  could  and  could  not  do. 
Everyone  told  her  that  I  could  not  do 
anything.       It   was    not    her    fault.      She 
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was  subjected  to  the  s£ime  public  opin- 
ions that  you  and  I  are.  She  was  just 
trying  to  do  the  best  she  could  and  she 
did  well.  She  always  encouraged  me  to 
do  the  things  I  wanted  to  do.  She  never 
said  that  I  could  not  do  something  that 
I  believed  I  could  do.  She  was  willing 
to  let  me  try. 

As  with  most  small  children,  I  made 
friends  in  my  neighborhood.  There  were 
many  kids  my  age.  As  1  grew  up,  though, 
they  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  me.  I  couldn't  do  all  the  things 
they  could  do.  I  couldn't  go  all  the 
places  they  went.  Most  importantly,  1 
was  blind  and  they  were  not  encouraged 
to  spend  time  with  me.  My  friends  were 
all  younger  than  I.  The  younger  child- 
ren did  not  feel  inhibited  by  my  blind- 
ness. They  felt  good  about  "helping  me 
out."  Another  interesting  thing  was 
that  all  my  younger  friends  were  males. 
The  boys  did  not  feel  that  I  was  intrud- 
ing on  them.  The  girls  did.  When  I 
remember  back,  I  don't  recall  ever  going 
on  a  date  with  a  sighted  person.  I  did 
not  know  any  boys  my  age.  No  one  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  me.  I  don't 
know  how  I  came  out  of  all  that  without 
being  hurt  badly.  I  felt  as  if  1  was 
horribly  lacking  in  something.  Of 
course,  the  partially  sighted  girls  at 
school  always  seemed  to  have  some  sort 
of  boyfriend. 

As  1  grew  older,  things  did  not  im- 
prove. I  kept  striving  to  be  equal  with 
my  friends,  but  I  never  was.  The  last 
morning  in  my  senior  year  at  school 
remains  clear  to  me.  1  believe  it  sums 
up  the  whole  attitude  of  that  school. 
We  were  playing  the  usual  type  of  end- 
of-the-year  pranks.  The  houseparent  was 
expecting  it  because  she  had  done  the 
same    to   us.      We   had    decided    that    it 


would  be  fun  to  make  it  look  as  though 
we  had  left  the  building  and  see  how 
long  it  took  everyone  to  find  us.  Well, 
we  hung  a  sheet  out  of  a  bedroom  window 
as  though  we  had  climbed  out  and  had 
left.  Three  of  us  climbed  into  closets 
and  waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 
Well,  our  houseparent  had  brought  an- 
other part-time  houseparent  along  with 
her  because  she  knew  we  were  going  to  do 
something.  This  part-time  lady  was 
always  negative.  She  was  always  openly 
making  fun  of  people  that  didn't  do  so 
well.  When  they  discovered  the  things 
we  had  done,  this  lady  said,  "Oh,  they 
won't  get  too  far.  They  have  Cathy  with 
them."  That  hurt.  1  felt  like  crying. 
I  knew  what  she  was  saying.  She  was 
saying  that  blind  people  cannot  get 
around  as  quickly  as  sighted  people.  I 
partially  believed  it  at  that  time,  but 
I  wanted  to  believe  the  opposite.  I  had 
always  striven  to  be  equal  to  my 
friends.  That  seemed  to  be  my  goal 
through  my  whole  education.  I  wanted 
people  to  believe  that  I  was  equal.  I 
was  being  told,  on  my  final  day  of  edu- 
cation, that  I  was  not  equal.  People 
expected  me  to  be  below  sighted  people. 
1  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  1  feel  so  strongly  that  we  must 
have  a  Federation.  If  teachers  of  blind 
children  do  not  believe  in  their  stu- 
dents, how  are  they  ever  to  teach  them 
that  they  can  compete?  It  is  essential 
that  we,  as  blind  adults,  see  that  our 
blind  children  are  not  treated  this  way. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  am  a  Federa- 
tionist. 

As  I  look  back  I  know  that  about  this 
time  I  realized  that  I  was  not  reaching 
my  full  potential.  I  realized  that  I 
was  scared  to  death  of  crossing  a  major 
street.      I   had   done  very    little  of  that. 
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My  Service  for  the  Blind  Counselor  knew 
it  also.  She  was  encouraging  me  to  go 
to  the  orientation  center  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska.  I  did  not  want  to  go.  I  felt 
as  though  I  knew  as  much  as  they  could 
teach  me.  Well,  my  mother  tells  me  that 
if  I  had  not  finally  decided,  she  would 
have  insisted  that  I  go.  She  knew  that 
I  was  not  comfortable  with  being  inde- 
pendent.    She  was  afraid  for  me. 

When  she  heard  about  this  orientation 
center,  she  went  to  someone  in  the  Fed- 
eration. I  still  do  not  know  who  that 
someone  was.  She  asked  this  Federation- 
ist  if  he  felt  that  I  would  benefit  from 
some  training.  He  said  that  he  believed 
that  every  blind  person  ought  to  have 
this  sort  of  chance.  He  felt  that  it 
was  imperative  that  I  go.  My  mother  was 
convinced.  She  convinced  me.  She  told 
me  that  I  ought  to  go,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, she  showed  me  that  I  ought  to 
go. 

I  believe  that  this  was  the  turning 
point  in  my  life.  When  I  went  to  the 
center,  I  was  on  my  own.  I  was  forced 
to  do  the  things  that  I  was  sure  I 
couldn't  do.  You  had  to  go  and  get  your 
own  groceries.  There  were  many  ways  of 
doing  it.  You  just  did  the  one  that  you 
felt  most  comfortable  with.  This  sort 
of  idea  was  continually  impressed  on  us 
as  center  students.  We  were  always  told 
that  if  you  wish  to  do  something  and  you 
don't  know  how  to  do  it,  do  not  immedi- 
ately assume  you  can't.  There  is  gener- 
ally more  than  one  way  to  do  something 
and  usually  one  of  them  does  not  require 
sight.  One  of  the  major  parts  of  train- 
ing was  seminars.  We  discussed  differ- 
ent ways  of  doing  things,  discrimination 
we  were  faced  with  as  blind  people,  and 
the  expectations  we  could  have  of  our- 
selves  in  the  future.    We  were  told  that 


we  could  do  just  about  anything  we 
wanted  to  do.  We  just  needed  to  be 
confident  in  ourselves.  As  time  went 
on,  I  grew  more  and  more  confident  that 
I  could  do  anything  I  wanted  to  do.  I 
know  that  I  will  forever  have  to  fight 
discrimination.  I  must  not  let  people 
decide  for  me  what  I  want  to  do.  We  are 
all  equal  and  jointly  we  will  succeed. 

Well,  after  my  training  I  decided  that 
I  wanted  to  go  to  college.  I  felt  ready 
to  do  this.  I  wanted  to  be  successful. 
At  the  same  time,  I  joined  the  NFB.  A 
person  named  Marsha  Bangert  brought  me 
in.  She  was  a  very  successful  person. 
I  saw  in  her  the  things  I  wanted  to  be. 
She  was  confident  and  was  ready  to  share 
her  confidence  with  other  people.  She 
felt  that  I  could  be  an  asset.  I  was 
going  to  be  a  student,  and  Nebraska 
didn't  have  a  student  division.  That 
was  what  she  encouraged  me  to  do.  She 
also  told  me  that  I  ought  to  go  to  the 
national  convention.  I  thought  it  might 
be  fun  to  go.  I  had  never  traveled 
before  and  really  wanted  to  test  my 
training. 

Well,  I  went.  I  believe  that  was  the 
most  valuable  thing  I  could  have  done. 
I  had  gone  through  an  excellent  training 
program,  but  now  I  was  realizing  that 
everyone  was  right.  You  don't  become 
totally  confident  over  night.  One  must 
grow  through  experience  to  gain  that 
confidence.  When  1  was  at  the  national 
convention  I  realized  that  it  was  all 
true.  1  was  not  the  only  blind  person 
that  could  travel  well.  In  fact,  there 
were  many  who  could  travel  much  better 
than  I.  There  were  those  who  also  could 
not  travel  as  well  as  I  did.  That  was 
not  important.  Everyone  got  where  he  or 
she  wanted  to.  It  doesn't  matter,  as 
long  as   you   do   the  things  you  want  to 
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do.      We   are   all    different,   and    some   of 
us     are     better     at     some     things     than 
others.       But   we    all    do    the    things   we 
want  to  do. 

I  believe  that  this  experience  totally 
convinced  me  that  I  had  to  change  my 
attitude.  I  had  to  realize  that  I  was 
not  the  only  person  with  my  problems.  I 
did  realize  this.  But  it  is  hard  to 
change  old  ways.  It  is  hard  to  do  some- 
thing you  are  afraid  to  do.  It  is  hard 
to  refuse  someone's  help  when,  deep  down 
inside,  you  feel  that  it  wouldn't  hurt. 
I  guess  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  still 
today  I  do  things  I  am  ashamed  of  doing. 
I  let  myself  get  away  with  things  that  I 
should  not  do.  We  all  do.  It  has  been 
so  ingrained  in  us  that  we  are  inferior, 
that  we  feel  inferior.  That  is  another 
reason  why  I  feel  that  I  have  to  be  a 
Federationist.  We  must  change  those 
attitudes,  and  we  are  beginning  to  do 
so. 

As  a  student  I  had  many  experiences. 
Some  teachers  felt  totally  comfortable 
with  me  in  their  classes.  Some  felt 
that  the  only  reason  I  could  make  it  was 
because  I  was  "amazing."  There  are 
others  that  felt  that  I  shouldn't  be 
there.  Let  me  describe  to  you  one  of 
those  who  felt  this  way.  I  had  to  take 
a  logic  class.  I  felt  that  it  would  be 
no  problem.  After  the  first  day  of 
class  I  went  up  to  speak  with  my  teach- 
er. I  wanted  him  to  know  me  and  feel 
totally  comfortable  with  me.  Well,  he 
didn't.  He  was  totally  convinced  that  I 
shouldn't  be  there.  He  told  me  that  if 
I  had  problems  that  he  would  let  me  drop 
with  no  questions.  He  thought  I  should 
drop  right  then.  Well,  I  didn't.  I 
wanted  to  convince  him  that  I  could  do 
logic.  Well,  I  had  some  problems.  I  am 
a  typical  student,  and  sometimes  typical 


students  have  problems.  As  any  other 
student  would  do,  I  went  to  his  office 
for  assistance.  His  assistance  was 
totally  useless.  He  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  I  could  not  do  logic. 
His  last  question  to  me  when  I  left  his 
office  was,  "Would  you  like  me  to  help 
you  walk  downstairs?"  That  astounded 
me.  I  could  not  cope  with  this  teacher 
anymore.  I  was  not  willing  to  let  my 
grades  suffer  because  of  him.  I  dropped 
the  course.  I  sent  him  a  letter  ex- 
plaining why  I  had  done  what  I  did,  and 
I  have  never  heard  a  word  since.  This 
man  was  unchangeable.  He  was  not  will- 
ing to  let  me  try.  We  face  discrimina- 
tion like  this  every  day.  We  are  con- 
stantly told  that  we  can't  do  things. 

I  got  married  shortly  after  that  and 
moved  to  New  Mexico.  That  is  when  all 
of  you  became  part  of  my  immediate  fam- 
ily. I  call  you  immediate  family  be- 
cause I  feel  that  is  what  we  are.  The 
love  and  fellowship  in  the  Federation 
pulls  us  together.  We  work  together  to 
solve  the  same  problems.  I  believe  our 
love  and  friendship  have  helped  us 
through  the  bad  times. 

I  am  now  a  parent.  As  a  parent  there 
is  a  different  type  of  discrimination  to 
face.  About  a  year  ago  a  woman  in  Cali- 
fornia had  her  children  taken  away.  One 
of  the  children  had  fallen  and  gotten 
some  sort  of  bruise.  The  social  worker 
decided  that  this  was  grounds  for  her  to 
take  this  mother's  children  away.  I 
don't  know  about  any  of  you,  but  this 
infuriated  me.  My  two  children  do  fall 
and  will  continue  to  fall.  I  know  a 
sighted  person's  child  who  can't  walk 
more  than  four  or  five  steps  without 
falling.  He  always  has  bruises.  Is 
that  grounds  for  the  child  to  be  taken 
away    from   the  parents?     Well,  the  Fed- 
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eration  felt  that  it  was  not.  We  took 
it  to  court.  We  finally  prevailed  but 
not  until  we  took  it  to  the  public.  The 
judge  at  first  felt  that  the  mother 
needed  sighted  supervision.  But  when 
all  of  this  hit  the  media,  the  judge  was 
convinced  that  we  were  serious.  He  was 
shown  that  this  organization  is  not  a 
weak,  do-nothing  type  of  group.  We  have 
to  fight.  If  that  mother  had  lost  her 
children,  it  would  have  set  a  precedent. 
The  courts  would  have  had  a  case  to  fall 
back  on.  Any  blind  parents  would  have 
been  in  danger  of  losing  their  children. 
That  hit  me  hard.  My  children  are  just 
about  the  most  important  part  of  my 
life.  If  they  were  taken  away,  1  don't 
know  what  I  would  do.  The  Federation 
was  the  only  organization  that  would 
come  to  the  aid  of  this  mother.  No 
other  organization  felt  that  it  was 
important  enough  to  get  involved  in. 
That  should  tell  you  how  much  of  a  com- 
mitment other  organizations  for  and  of 
the  blind  have.  They  have  token  commit- 
ment. 

As  a  parent  I  am  constantly  told  how 
wonderful  it  is  that  I  have  children. 
My  children  will  be  of  so  much  help  to 
me.  They  will  be  able  to  take  me 
places.  People  tell  me  how  nice  it  is 
that  my  two-year-old  can  take  me  places. 
They  tell  me  that  she  can  do  all  those 
things  for  me.      It   isn't  true.     My   two- 


year-old  would  take  me  into  the  middle 
of  the  street  if  that  was  where  she 
wanted  to  go.  Many  of  these  people  are 
parents  themselves.  They  should  know 
better.  You  cannot  trust  a  small  child 
to  do  things   like  that. 

I  believe  that  all  of  these  things 
show  why  we  must  have  a  Federation.  We 
cannot  let  others  run  our  lives.  We  are 
totally  capable  individuals  with  a 
chance  to  have  full  and  rewarding  lives. 
We  cannot  let  anyone  take  that  away. 
Many  would  try.  They  would  kill  us  with 
kindness  — have  us  sit  down  and  let  them 
do  everything  for  us.  1  believe  there 
is  another  NFB  song  that  sums  up  what  we 
stand  for: 

From    the   City    of   Los    Angeles,    to    the 

shores  of  old  New  York; 

We   will    strive    to   win    our    battles    with 

our  action,  brains,  and  talk. 

First    we     fight     for    right     to    organize, 

then  to  keep  our  spirit  free; 

We    are     proud     to    claim     the     title    of 

united  NFB. 

We  will    overcome   our   obstacles,  we   are 

fighters   for  our  cause. 

Legislation     is    our    watchword,    and    we 

work  without  a  pause. 

As    a   body   we  will  mobilize    to   achieve 

equality; 

For  we  are  the  proudest  members  of  the 

united  NFB. 


A  QUESTION  OF  CUSTODIAL  ISM 


Sometimes  we  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  are  accused  of  being 
militant  or   ungrateful   or  overly  aggres- 


sive. Are  we?  It  depends  on  where  one 
starts  and  what  one  expects.  For  in- 
stance,   what     relationship     should    exist 
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between  the  rehabilitation  counselor  and 
the  adult  blind  client?  Does  the  reha- 
bilitation counselor  have  the  "responsi- 
bility" to  guide  the  blind  person  in 
overall  lifestyle,  or  should  the  coun- 
selor's role  be  limited  to  the  partic- 
ular activity  or  resource  which  the 
client  requests? 

If  a  regular  member  of  the  community 
goes  to  the  post  office  to  seek  infor- 
mation or  assistance  concerning  the 
processing  of  mail,  is  it  improper  for 
the  postal  worker  to  volunteer  advice  to 
the  citizen  concerning  the  kind  of  sta- 
tionery which  the  citizen  has  chosen  to 
use,  the  type  of  business  activity  for 
which  the  mail  is  being  processed,  or 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  customer? 
If  a  citizen  decides  to  enroll  in  a 
state  college  or  university,  is  it 
proper  for  college  officials  to  lecture 
that  student  concerning  the  type  of 
political  or  social  action  causes  in 
which  the  student  chooses  to  partici- 
pate, assuming  such  causes  and  activi- 
ties are  lawful?  Is  it  proper  for  such 
officials  to  be  concerned  about  the 
tidiness  (or  lack  of  tidiness)  of  the 
student's  private  living  quarters, 
assuming  such  quarters  are  not  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  college?  Is  it  proper 
for  college  officials  (even  those  in- 
volved in  giving  advice  concerning  voca- 
tional matters)  to  insist  that  the  stu- 
dent not  contact  potential  employers 
personally  without  their  permission,  and 
then  become  annoyed  if  the  advice  is  not 
followed?  Is  it  reasonable  for  govern- 
ment officials  who  are  asked  by  a  citi- 
zen to  work  to  have  a  highway  or  street 
built  in  a  given  area  to  feel  that  they 
have  a  right  and  a  responsibility  to 
lecture  that  citizen  on  the  kind  of  car 
he    or    she    drives,    how    often    the    car 


should  be  lubricated,  and  whether  the 
car  is  tidy  and  neat  in  its  appearance? 
If  it  is  not  proper  for  postal,  col- 
lege, or  highway  officials  to  take  such 
actions,  why  is  it  proper  for  rehabili- 
tation counselors  to  take  them?  Is  the 
relationship  of  the  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor to  the  client  different  from  the 
relationship  between  all  other  govern- 
ment officials  and  citizens?  Alterna- 
tively, are  blind  people  so  different 
from  other  citizens  that  officials  of 
whatever  type  may  exercise  control  over 
their  lives  but  not  over  the  lives  of 
other  people?  Or  is  it,  perhaps,  that 
there  is  no  real  difference  at  all  but 
that  both  society  and  the  blind  have 
simply  become  so  accustomed  to  blind 
persons'  submitting  to  control  and  not 
being  able  to  do  anything  about  it  (and 
sometimes  not  even  expecting  to)  that 
the  whole  thing  is  taken  for  granted  as 
a  matter  of  course? 

Whatever  it  is  (and  regardless  of  why 
it  is  done)  the  average  blind  member  of 
the  general  public  (and  this  is  espec- 
ially true  of  many  employees  of  agencies 
doing  work  with  the  blind)  seems  to  feel 
no  shame,  discomfort,  or  impropriety  in 
poking  into  every  aspect  of  the  blind 
person's  life  or  business.  A  continuing 
stream  of  unwanted  advice  is  routinely 
given,  and  when  that  advice  is  not  taken 
or  when  its  appropriateness  is  ques- 
tioned, indignation  results.  The  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  has  led 
the  way  in  causing  blind  persons  to  re- 
examine their  traditional  role  in  soci- 
ety. We  have  said  that  the  blind  are 
capable  of  full  citizenship,  including 
the  same  right  to  privacy  and  dignity 
and  self-respect  that  everybody  else 
has.  This  means  that  very  frequently  a 
blind    person    who    joins     the    Federation 
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begins  to  question  what  never  was  ques- 
tioned before  and  to  resist  custodial 
treatment  and  general  meddling. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Federation  is 
destructive  or  constructive,  positive  or 
negative?  Does  it  mean  that  we  are 
making  life  better  for  the  blind,  or 
just  that  we  are  creating  trouble  or 
inciting  rebellion?  What  should  our 
relationship  to  government  officials 
(particularly,  rehabilitation  officials) 
be?  Should  we  grovel  or  growl— neither 
or  either— sometimes  or  always?  Should 
we  be  civil  or  surly— active  or  passive? 
Should  we  even  question  or  discuss  such 
matters?  Is  the  very  act  of  doing  it 
disruptive?  Alternatively,  do  we  have 
the  right  not  to  discuss  and  question 
it?  Finally,  where  should  discussing 
and  soul-searching  end  and  action  begin? 
Should  we  speak  up  or  shut  up? 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
is  here  to  stay.  It  has  done  what  it 
has  done,  and  (whether  we  like  it  or 
not)  there  can  be  no  going  back.  It  is 
not  possible.  No  blind  person  living  in 
the  world  today  (regardless  of  whether 
he  or  she  likes  or  dislikes  the  Federa- 
tion—or, for  that  matter,  has  even 
hetird  of  it)  can  ever  be  the  same  again: 

Leominster,  Massachusetts 
July  30,  1984 

Mr.  Charles  Crawford 

Commissioner 

Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Commissioner  Crawford: 

I  know  this  is  the  first  time  you  have 
heard  from  me  as  an  MCB  consumer.  But  I 
feel  that  now  is  the  time  some  vital 
issues  should  be  brought  to  your  atten- 


tion. 

Up  until  July  19th,  1984,  I  have  been 
pleased  with  the  attitudes  of  my  coun- 
selor, David  Hackinson.  However,  on 
meeting  with  him  at  my  home  on  that 
Thursday  morning,  he  disappointed  me  in 
the  following  ways: 

1)  Even  though  he  was  trying  to  be 
helpful,  he  commented  rather  strongly 
about  the  untidiness  of  my  home.  I  do 
not  need  a  rehabilitation  counselor  to 
be  condescending  and  custodial  to  me 
about  my  personal  life. 

2)  He  stated  that  I  have  the  tendency 
to  push  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  on  other  people  and  to  be  a  sales- 
man for  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Commissioner,  Mr.  Hackinson 
is  my  resource  for  employment  prospects 
ONLY,  so  comments  like  that  from  any 
counselor  are  none  of  their  business. 

3)  In  that  same  conversation  Mr.  Hack- 
inson pulled  no  punches  when  he  told  me 
not  to  contact  Wang  Laboratories  on  my 
own  for  employment  inquiries,  but  to 
leave  that  to  the  Commission.  Since  I 
am  using  the  Commission  as  merely  a 
resource  guide  for  my  own  future  employ- 
ment, I  intend  to,  and  will,  contact  any 
employer  previously  chosen  by  myself, 
with  or  without  the  Commission's  back- 
ing. 

Mr.  Commissioner,  since  condescension 
and  custodialism  of  blind  individuals  by 
agency  counselors  has  again  raised  its 
ugly  head,  I  hope  this  letter  will  help 
to  put  a  stop  to  that  practice,  once  and 
for  all. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  my  views, 
and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  an  affirm- 
ative response  from  you  soon. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Paul  Burkhardt 
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1984   JACOBUS  TENBROEK  AWARD 


In  1955  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  presented  a  special  merit  award  to 
Governor  Ed  Johnson  of  Colorado.  This 
was  done  because  Governor  Johnson  had 
initiated  a  study  of  programs  for  the 
blind  within  the  state,  had  reorganized 
those  programs,  and  had  sought  valiantly 
to  make  those  programs  better.  The  fact 
that  his  attempted  reform  was  shortly- 
lived  and  failed  to  achieve  all  that  he 
hoped  it  would  did  not  detract  from  the 
effort  or  take  away  from  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  he  had  done. 

That  initial  award  of  the  mid-1950s 
evolved  into  the  Newel  Perry  Award, 
which  was  given  occasionally  over  the 
years  to  an  individual  either  inside  or 
outside  of  the  movement  who  was  deemed 
to  have  made  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  the  lives  of  the 
blind.  It  was  given  to  senators  and 
congressmen,  to  officials  and  public 
figures,  and  to  some  of  our  own  leaders. 

Then,  in  the  mid-seventies,  the  award 
was  divided.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Newel  Perry  Award  would  be  given  to 
people  outside  of  our  movement— people 
who  had  made  special  contributions— and 
not  routinely  every  year  but  only  when 
special  accomplishment  seemed  to  merit 
it.  At  that  time  a  new  award  was  estab- 
lished. In  honor  of  the  founder  of  our 
movement  it  was  called  the  Jacobus  ten- 
Broek  Award ;  and  like  the  Newel  Perry 
Award,  it  was  not  to  be  given  routinely 
each  year  but  only  when  outstanding 
contributions  justified  it.  It  was  to 
be  given  only  to  people  within  our  move- 
ment, those  who  had  gone  beyond  the  call 


of  duty  to  perform  particularly  exemp- 
lary service.  As  the  years  went  by,  the 
practice  developed  of  giving  both  the 
Newel  Perry  Award  and  the  Jacobus  ten- 
p^roek  Award  at  the  annual  convention 
banquet  of  the  Federation. 

At  the  1984  convention  there  was  no 
Newel  Perry  Award,  but  the  Jacobus  ten- 
Broek  Award  was  given.  The  Chairman  of 
the  tenBroek  Award  Committee  weis  Jeimes 
Omvig,  President  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  Maryland.  Here  is 
what  he  said   in  making  the  presentation: 

Jacobus   tenBroek  Award 
Presentation 

A  favorite  saying  of  mine  goes  like 
this:  "Success— I  am  successful  because 
1  am  lucky.  The  harder  I  work,  the  luck- 
ier I  get." 

No  individual  in  the  history  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  has 
worked  harder,  loved  more  or  given  more 
generously  of  time,  talent,  energy  or 
resources  than  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek.  He 
it  was  who  founded  this  movement,  and 
his  spirit  lives!  Our  presence  here 
tonight  is,  in  one  sense,  a  signal 
recognition  of  the  hard  work,  dedica- 
tion, commitment  and  love  exemplified  in 
the  life  and  work  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can. College  professor,  author,  noted 
constitutional  lawyer,  chairman  of  a 
major  department  at  the  University  of 
California,  public  servant,  brilliant, 
and  blind.  Dr.  tenBroek  was  an  orator 
noted  for  his  eloquence,  a  thinker  noted 
for   his   wisdom   and   a    leader  noted   for 
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his  accomplishment. 

His  tireless,  hard  work  and  his  love 
were  the  powerful  forces  which  brought 
hope  into  the  barren  world  of  the  blind 
44  years  ago,  and  which  showed  the  way 
for  the  founding  of  the  organized  blind 
movement.  And  these  personal  character- 
istics which  distinguished  Dr.  tenBroek 
from  his  colleagues  and  peers  have  also 
provided  the  foundation  for  the  Federa- 
tion lifestyle  which  we  live  each  day 
throughout  the  nation. 

We  have  been  extremely  fortunate 
throughout  the  history  of  the  organized 
blind  movement  to  have  been  blessed  with 
leaders  possessing  these  special  charac- 
teristics. Now,  Dr.  Jernigan,  like  Dr. 
tenBroek  before  him,  has  taken  up  the 
torch  and  has  led  the  blind  of  America 
into  a  new  generation— a  generation 
marked  by  self-reliance  and  carried 
forward  by  self-determination. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  the  powerful 
impact  of  Dr.  tenBroek's  life  upon  all 
of  us  that  we  have  established  the 
Jacobus  tenBroek  Award.  This  Award  is  to 
be  presented  only  to  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  to 
front-line  soldiers  in  the  movement  who, 
through  their  hard  work  and  love,  have 
made  substantial  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  the  blind  toward  equality 
and  first-class  citizenship. 

For  these  reasons,  this  Award  is  not 
an  automatic,  annual  one.  Rather,  it  is 
to  be  presented  only  as  often  as  one  of 
our  own  brothers  or  sisters  merits  it  by 
exemplifying  through  his  or  her  life- 
style those  special  traits  which  dis- 
tinguished Dr.   tenBroek. 

This  year  the  Award  Committee  has 
identified  and  selected  such  an  individ- 
ual for  public  recognition.  It  is  diffi- 
cult   to    find    a    Federationist    who    has 


demonstrated  more  public  spirit,  more 
zeal  for  the  cause,  or  more  unselfish 
dedication  to  the  movement  than 
tonight's  recipient.  Both  in  the  move- 
ment and  out,  this  person  is  a  leader 
with  capacity,  a  citizen  with  conviction 
and  a  fighter  with  determination. 

Tonight's  recipient  first  joined  the 
Federation  in  1975  and  hard  work  and 
love  paid  off  with  immediate  recognition 
and  selection  for  leadership.  By  197  7, 
this  hard  worker  was  elected  to  a  local 
chapter  presidency,  and  became  the  state 
affiliate's  president  in  1978  and  con- 
tinues in  that  position  today.  Since 
that  time,  this  affiliate  has  grown 
tremendously  both  in  numbers  and  effec- 
tiveness. For  example,  in  the  past  two 
legislative  sessions  alone,  this  affil- 
iate has  been  able  to  secure  the  passage 
of  state  laws  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  the  blind  in  employment  and  in 
the  sale  of  insurance.  This  hard  working 
president  also  serves  on  the  boards  both 
of  the  state  library  for  the  blind  and 
state  school  for  the  blind,  has  received 
several  special  governor's  citations  and 
has  been  one  of  our  most  successful 
Associate  recruiters. 

My  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  the  Blind,  it  is  a 
privilege  of  a  very  special  order  for  me 
to  present  the  1984  Jacobus  tenBroek 
Award  to  this  front-line  soldier  in  the 
movement,  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
and  our  friend,  Karen  Mayry. 

Karen,  I  now  present  to  you  this  en- 
graved plaque  which   reads: 

National  Federation  of   the  Blind 

Jacobus   tenBroek  Award 

presented   to 

Karen  Mayry 

July   6,   1984 
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For  your  dedication,  commitment  and 
sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  blind  of  the 
nation.  Your  contributions  must  be  mea- 
sured not  in  steps,  but  by  miles;  not  by 
individual  experiences  but  by  your  im- 
pact on  the  lives  of  the  blind  of  this 
generation.  Whenever  we  have  asked,  you 
have  answered.  We  call  you  our  colleague 
with  respect;  we  call  you  our  friend 
with   love. 

RESPONSE 

As  Mr.  Omvig   concluded    his    remarks, 
Karen  Mayry  came  to  the  microphone  and 


spoke  as   follows: 

Fellow  Federationists:  This  is  truly  a 
surprise  and  I  am  very  very  honored. 
Federationism  is  my  life.  I  live  it 
every  minute  of  every  day.  I  have  to 
thank  Eric  Smith  and  Sharon  Monthe 
Duffy,  who  found  me  in  South  Dakota  and 
taught  me  that  other  people  thought  the 
same  as  I  thought  and  that  state  agen- 
cies were  not  going  to  keep  us  down.  We 
have  been  working  hard  together— all  of 
us ;  and  I  love  every  one  of  you.  Thank 
you  very  much. 


SERVING   THE   NATION'S  BLIND:  A  DEMOCRATIC   PERSPECTIVE 
ON    IMPROVING   FEDERAL   PROGRAMS 

Delivered   by  The  Honorable  Dennis  DeConcini 

United  States  Senate 

Washington,  D.C. 

At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  July  4,   1984 


It  is  an  honor  to  have  been  invited  to 
address  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  This 
is  a  particularly  fitting  day  on  which 
to  address  this  group,  for  today  we 
celebrate  our  independence  as  a  nation. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  we  dis- 
solved our  political  ties  with  the  Brit- 
ish government  and  established  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  the  fundamental  premise 
of  which  is  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  On  July  4,  1776,  we  threw  off 
the  shackles  of  an  oppressive  government 


to  found  a  nation  where  there  should  be 
liberty  and  justice  for  all.  Until  all 
of  our  citizens  are  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  their  full  potential, 
however,  we  will  not  have  realized  our 
promise  as  a  nation. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  after  the 
birth  of  the  United  States  of  America 
barriers  to  full  participation  in  socie- 
ty exist  for  the  blind,  the  handicapped, 
and  many  other  citizens.  But  all  is  not 
doom  and  gloom.  We  have  made  progress. 
Since   the   formation  of  your  organization 
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over  forty-four  years  ago,  you  have 
steadfastly,  persistently,  and  effec- 
tively fought  to  insure  the  integration 
of  the  blind  and  visually  impaired  into 
society  on  the  basis  of  equality.  You 
have  sought  no  special  privileges.  Ra- 
ther, you  have  fought  to  secure  for  the 
blind  the  same  opportunities  which  are 
available  to  members  of  society  as  a 
whole.  I  applaud  your  efforts.  I  sa- 
lute your  achievements,  and  I  pledge  to 
continue  to  work  with  you  in  the  years 
ahead  to  insure  that  our  blind  citizens 
will  be  able  to  achieve  the  independence 
that  was  promised  to  all  on  the  day  this 
great  nation  was  founded. 

The  topic  you  selected  for  this  speech 
is  "Serving  the  Nation's  Blind:  A  Demo- 
cratic Perspective  on  Improving  Federal 
Programs."  Even  in  this  campaign  year, 
I  must  note  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
should  be  any  partisan  perspective  on 
this  issue.  Federal  progreims  to  provide 
the  blind  with  access  to  jobs,  educa- 
tional opportunities,  rehabilitative 
services,  and  training  should  be  free  of 
partisan  politics.  They  should  be  part 
of  the  national  agenda.  Unfortunately 
the  actions  of  the  Administration  over 
the  past  three  and  one- half  years  have 
forced  these  issues  into  the  political 
arena. 

The  decade  of  the  seventies  repre- 
sented a  time  of  optimism  for  the  blind 
and  handicapped.  You  know  what  progress 
has  been  made,  because  you  were  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  struggle.  You  were 
there  to  tell  us  what  needed  to  be  done, 
what  should  be  done,  what  must  be  done 
to  provide  equal  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties for  the  blind.  With  your  help  and 
that  of  other  interested  groups,  land- 
mark laws  were  passed  by  Congress.   They 

included:      the     Rehabilitation     Act     of 


1973,  the  Randolph -Sheppard  Amendments 
of  1974,  the  Education  of  All  Handi- 
capped Children  of  1975,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion, Comprehensive  Services,  and  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Amendments  of 
1978,  and  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education   in  1979. 

Past  achievements,  however,  are  no 
guarantee  for  future  successes.  And 
your  outstanding  President,  Dr.  Kenneth 
Jernigan,  is  there  to  constantly  remind 
us  that  our  work  has  not  been  completed. 
He  has  been  an  extremely  effective  advo- 
cate for  the  blind  and  has  won  more 
battles— in  Congress,  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  and  in  the  Courts— than 
most  of  our  military  generals. 

The  optimism  of  the  seventies,  unfor- 
tunately, has  been  diminished  in  the 
eighties  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
severe  budget  reductions  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  Administration.  Many  of  those 
reductions  have  had  a  direct  impact  on 
the  blind  and  visually  impaired.  Let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  review  the  Reagan 
record.  During  his  term  in  office,  he 
has: 

—asked  Congress  to  repeal  the  federal 
education  program  for  handicapped  child- 
ren, thereby  depriving  2.5  million  dis- 
advantaged elementary  children  of  educa- 
tional benefits; 

—asked  Congress  to  cut  vocation  and 
adult  education  by  nearly  half; 

—implemented  regulations  which  caused 
500,000  people  with  disabilities  to  be 
cut  from  the  Social  Security  Disability 
rolls; 

—cut  housing  assistance  for  the  dis- 
abled by  fifty  percent; 

—  pressured  the  Justice  Department  to 
construe  our  civil  rights  statutes  in 
the  narrowest  of  terms; 

—and,    finally,   Reagan   Administration 
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policies   have  contributed   to  an   increase 
in  the  unemployment  rate  among  workers 
with    disabilities     to    climb    from    forty- 
five     percent     to     seventy-five     percent 
during  Reagan's   tenure   in  office. 

Would  a  Democratic  Administration  have 
proposed  budget  reductions  with  such  a 
dramatic  negative  impact  on  human  re- 
source programs?  Would  a  Democratic 
Administration  have  interpreted  civil 
rights  statutes  in  an  extremely  narrow, 
if  not  discriminatory,  manner?  Would  it 
have  imposed  restrictive  regulations 
which  have  deprived  our  handicapped  of 
federal  support  in  a  wide  variety  of 
areas?  I  believe  the  answer  to  each  of 
these  questions  is  a  resounding  no.  I 
believe  the  Democratic  perspective  on 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  members 
of  our  society— be  they  blind,  handi- 
capped, mentally  or  physically  im- 
paired—can best  be  summarized  in  the 
words  of  a  French  author  who  was  assess- 
ing the  virtues  of  this  nation.  In  his 
book  entitled  The  American  Challenge^  J. 
F.  Servan-Schriber  said,  and   I  quote: 

"All  cliches  to  the  contrary,  American 
society  wagers  much  more  on  human  intel- 
ligence than  it  wastes  on  gadgets.  As 
we  have  seen,  scientific  studies  are 
beginning  to  confirm  what  intuition  led 
us  to  suspect:  this  wager  (on  people)  is 
the  origin  of  America's  new  dynamism." 

This  "wager  on  people"  is  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  American  tradition  and  in 
the  Democratic  Party.  Reaganism  departs 
radically  from  this  tradition  with 
short-sighted  budget  cuts  in  human  re- 
source progreims.     The  Democrats  believe 

it  is  time  to  return  to  policies  which 
reflect  our  ideals  and  our  best  tradi- 
tions of  "wagering  on  people." 

I  know  of  no  government  expenditure 
which    is  more   cost    effective    and  more 


beneficial  to  society  than  expenditures 
to  enable  the  disadvantaged  to  become 
independent,  contributing  members  of  our 
society.  For  each  federal  dollsir  ex- 
pended in  rehabilitative  services,  there 
is  a  return  to  the  economy  of  ten  dol- 
lars. These  expenditures  not  only  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life  for  individ- 
uals, they  benefit  society  as  a  whole. 
That  is  why  these  dollars  must  be  con- 
sidered an  investment— an  investment  in 
our  future  as  a  nation  and  an  investment 
in  the  individuals  which  make  up  this 
great  country. 

Let  me  review  a  couple  of  problems 
which  I  know  are  of  great  concern  to 
your  organization.  The  Randolph -Shep- 
pard  Act,  enacted  in  1936,  was  landmark 
legislation.  It  opened  the  door  of 
opportunity  for  the  blind  by  providing 
them  with  a  priority  to  operate  vending 
facilities  on  all  federal  property. 
This  program  has  had  an  impact.  The 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
which  administers  the  program,  reported 
that  4,677  blind  persons  were  employed 
as  Randolph -Sheppard  vendors  in  3,261 
federal  facilities  in  FY  1983.  Gross 
revenue  from  sales  in  1983  totaled 
$279.6  million  dollars.  Net  income  was 
$56.6  million,  and  the  average  annual 
income  per  operator  was  $17,308,  up 
$1,300   from  the  previous  year. 

This  program  is  now  under  attack.  As 
you  well  know,  this  Administration  has 
embarked  upon  a  leasing  policy  for  fed- 
eral facilities.  The  General  Services 
Administration  has  sought  bids  from 
national  fast  food  franchises  to  lease 
space  on  federal  property,  thereby 
threatening  the  blind  priority.  Not 
only  is  this  proposal  insensitive,  it 
clearly  violates  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
provisions,     of     the     Randolph -Sheppard 
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Act. 

This  is  a  dollar  and  cents  issue  for 
the  Administration.  It  wants  additional 
revenues  for  the  federal  coffer  without 
regard  for  the  impact  this  would  have  on 
blind  vendors.  While  1  share  the  Admin- 
istration's concern  over  the  federal 
deficit,  the  resolution  of  that  massive 
problem  cannot,  indeed  must  not,  be 
achieved  by  displacing  blind  vendors. 
McDonald's,  Burger  King,  Wendy's,  and 
Roy  Rogers  can  enhance  their  corporate 
balance  sheets  outside  of  federal  build- 
ings,  thank  you! 

I  know  that  you  are  all  acquainted 
with  the  most  celebrated  question  of  the 
1984  primary  season:  "Where's  the  beef?" 
Well,  in  this  instance,  the  beef  better 
remain  with  the  blind  vendors.  Be  as- 
sured that  this  Senator  will  work  with 
you  to  defeat  this  insensitive  leasing 
proposal. 

Employment  opportunities  represent  a 
fundamental  concern  of  your  organiza- 
tion, and  educational  and  vocational 
opportunities  are  critical  components  of 
achieving  meaningful  employment.  Unfor- 
tunately only  forty-three  percent  of 
severely  disabled  adults  have  had  four 
years  of  high  school  education  or  bet- 
ter.   Fully  a  third  have  no  more  than  an 


elementary  school  education.  This  lack 
of  educational  opportunities  translates 
into  a  lack  of  mainstream  job  opportuni- 
ties. Today,  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
working  age  blind  are  unemployed— even 
though  most  of  them  could  and  would  like 
to  work.  1  think  we  as  a  nation  can 
improve  that  record.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Democratic  Party  can  do  a  bet- 
ter job  of  expanding  the  educational  and 
job  opportunities  you  so  desperately 
desire  and  deserve. 

If  this  nation  can  afford  to  provide 
millions  of  dollars  in  tax  breaks  for 
the  wealthy,  it  can  afford  education  and 
training  for  its  blind  citizens.  If 
this  nation  can  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  sophisticated  weaponry,  then  it 
can  afford  to  expand  job  opportunities 
for  its  handicapped  citizens.  If  this 
nation  can  afford  to  subsidize  the  three 
martini  lunch  for  corporate  executives, 
it  can  afford  the  services  which  will 
allow  all  its  citizens  to  achieve  their 
full  potential.  What  we  cannot  afford 
is  the  continuation  of  attitudinal, 
physical,  and  statutory  barriers  which 
prevent  any  American  from  exercising  his 
full  rights  as  a  citizen  of  this  great 
nation. 


ONLY    IN  AMERICA 


(Note:  The  following  address  was 
given  by  Gerald  M.  Kass,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Insti- 
tute of  America,  Inc.,  at  the  convention 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  July  5,  1984.) 


Good  morning  Fellow  Federationists. 

You  probably  experienced  what  I  did. 
Every  time  you  told  someone  you  were 
going  to  a  convention  in  Phoenix  in 
July,  they  told  you  you  are  crazy.  It's 
too  hot  to  go  to  Phoenix   in  July! 
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I  must  admit  I  have  been  checking  the 
National  Weather  Map  for  the  last  few 
weeks  or  so  and  sighing  every  time  it 
reached   104  and   105,  and  higher. 

Having  been  at  NFB  conventions  for 
several  years  now,  and  listened  to  many 
speakers  and  heard  your  very  vocal  re- 
sponses to  them,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
Phoenix  will  probably  get  a  lot  hotter, 
because  nearly  2,000  Federationists  are 
on  the  scene. 

1  must  begin  by  telling  you  that  1 
have  plagiarized  extensively  in  my 
speech.  Plagiarize  is  a  fancy  word  for 
copying  what  somebody  else  has  already 
written.  Even  the  title  of  my  speech, 
"Only  in  America,"  is  the  title  of  a 
very  fine  book  by  a  distinguished  au- 
thor—Harry Golden. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Harry  Golden. 
He  was  a  very  interesting  man.  He  was 
born  on  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York 
City  in  1902,  a  time  when  that  neighbor- 
hood was  inhabited  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jewish  immigrants  from  Eastern 
Europe.  It  was  a  place  where  those  with 
roots  in  another  land  could  feel  at 
home.  Yes,  there  was  a  great  poverty 
and  long  hours  to  be  worked  in  sub- 
standard sweatshops  for  terribly  low 
wages,  but  it  was  home.  In  fact,  many 
did  not  leave  it  for  some  time  after 
they  could  afford  a  more  comfortable 
neighborhood  because  emotional  emancipa- 
tion often  lags  behind  the  financial 
ability  to  make  a  change.  The  children 
of  the  immigrants  rarely  stayed,  yet 
many  of  those  who  were  born  across  the 
sea  remained  in  this,  their  first  Ameri- 
can home,  much   longer  than  they  had   to. 

Harry  Golden  graduated  from  the  City 
College  of  New  York.  His  varied  careers 
included  hotel  clerk,  teacher,  reporter, 
promotion    man,     editor,    and    publisher. 


At  some  point  during  that  growth  and 
change,  he  moved  from  the  lower  east 
side  to  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Wow, 
what  a  change!  Everyone  was  so  new 
world.  They  all  spoke  English.  The 
streets  were  not  filled  with  pushcarts, 
and  the  air  was  devoid  of  cooking  odors. 
One  might  think  that  Harry  Golden  in 
moving  to  Charlotte  would  want  to  forget 
everything  about  the  lower  east  side 
neighborhood  which,  to  all  appearances, 
was  so  much  more  deprived.  Yet,  he 
spent  the  better  part  of  his  many  re- 
maining years  writing  about  that  immi- 
grant neighborhood  of  New  York— in  a 
very  real  sense,  although  he  had  moved 
to  Charlotte,  in  his  heart  and  mind  he 
never  completely  left  that  humble  begin- 
ning which  to  him,  emotionally,  remained 
his  home. 

If  anyone  here  this  morning  thinks  I 
am  trying  to  make  a  point,  they're  abso- 
lutely right.  Any  minority  group  into 
which  we  are  born  has  its  own  environ- 
ment. For  better  or  worse,  it  is  com- 
fortable because  it  is  what  we  know. 
The  decision  always  remains  — how  do  we 
acquire  the  ability  to  choose  which 
parts  of  that  environment  make  us  less 
than  we  can  be,  and  what  are  the  ele- 
ments that  have  provided  us  greater 
strength  that  enables  us  to  climb  moun- 
tains and  even  soar  to  the  stars. 

However,  to  reach  for  the  stars  one 
must  feel  confidence— greater  than  most 
people  are  able  to  feel.  When  Harry 
Golden  wrote  the  book  Only  in  America  he 
reflected  on  the  insecurity  of  America 
and  how  to  judge  when  this  fear  is  grow- 
ing stronger  and  when  it  abates.  The 
following  essay,  short  in  length,  is 
entitled  "America  On  A  Huge  Breast 
Binge." 

"America   is   on  a  huge  breast  binge. 
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You  sit  in  a  movie  and  when  the  heroine 
leans  over  a  little,  the  whole  theater 
exhales— Ah,  Oh,  Ah. 

"When  I  was  a  kid,  legs  were  the  big 
thing— not  breasts.  Young  sports  used 
to  stand  around  the  windy  corners  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  skirt  suddenly 
blown  above  the  ankle.  It  seems  that 
the  sounds  were  different,  too.  Instead 
of  Ah,  Oh,  Ah,  now  used  for  breasts,  the 
boys  used  to  laugh  loudly.  Ha,  Ha,  Ha, 
as  the  girl  was  desperately  fighting  to 
keep  her  skirts  down.  The  difference  in 
the  sounds  may  also  mean  something  be- 
cause, undoubtedly,  this  whole  thing  is 
psycho.  In  times  of  penance  and  more 
placid  living,  legs  are  important;  but 
during  times  of  greater  stress  and  un- 
certainty, the  instinct  to  seek  the 
sgifety  and  comfort  of  'mother'  is  prob- 
ably an  important  factor  in  the  current 
tremendous  interest  in  the  female 
breast."     So  says  Harry  Golden. 

My  personal  observation  is  that  human- 
kind has  had  little  reason  to  feel  se- 
cure enough  to  focus  on  legs  since  Harry 
Golden  was  a  boy   in  the  1920's. 

In  a  world  in  which  people  are  pro- 
grammed to  feel  insecure  and  blind  peo- 
ple especially  are  given  very  good  rea- 
sons to  feel  insecure,  change  becomes 
increasingly     difficult.  But     in     any 

movement  for  emancipation,  one  must 
leave  the  mother's  breast.  And  have  we 
not  for  the  last  few  days  been  exploring 
avenues  through  which  this  can  take 
place— looking  for  that  windy  corner  so 
that  at  least  the  blind  of  this  nation 
can  say  in  one  voice.  Ha,  Ha,  Ha. 

In  making  this  change  we  have  depended 
very  heavily  upon  the  good  words  of  our 
President,  Dr.  Kenneth  Jernigan.  For 
certainly  if  fill  of  us  could  instantly 
acquire     his     confidence     and     sense    of 


security,  mountains  would  move  as  our 
voices  echoed.  There  is  no  question 
that  Dr.  Jernigan  is  one  of  the  most 
talented  speakers  that  any  of  us  have 
ever  heard.  In  many  ways,  his  speeches 
incorporate  the  very  best  of  sophisti- 
cated thought  with  the  vigor  of  the 
preaching  found  in  his  native  Tennessee. 
In  Only  in  America  we  are  told  what  good 
preaching  should  be. 

"With  the  advent  of  the  fall  and  win- 
ter seasons,  the  Protestant  and  Jewish 
clergymen  are  busy  preparing  sermons, 
but  there  has  been  a  great  change  during 
the  past  25  years  and  this  may  be  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  poor  attendance  on 
Friday  nights  and  Sunday  mornings. 
Since  the  beginning  of  history  we  have 
found  that  the  best  sermon,  indeed,  the 
most  welcome  sermon,  is  a  warning  to  the 
congregation  to  mend  its  ways  and  a 
threat  of  the  dire  consequences  to  come. 

"The  reason  for  this  is  obvious."— he 
continues.  "Few  people  really  feel  that 
they  are  worthy  of  heaven,  and  so  they 
are  scolded  and  warned  and  threatened. 
It  takes  a  terrible  weight  off  their 
minds.  And  when  they  leave  the  church 
or  temple,  it  gives  them  a  feeling  of 
having  done  penance.  To  talk  of  heaven 
only  adds  to  the  terrible  sense  of  guilt 
which  weighs  down  upon  us  so  heavily. 

"Any  student  of  history  and  religion 
knows  this,  yet  the  question  remains, 
why  do  clergymen  of  today  avoid  these 
highly  effective  'give  them  hell'  ser- 
mons? The  answer  is  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  Board  of  Stewards,  and  the 
Elders.  These  fellows  have  taken  over. 
They  build  the  edifice,  support  the 
institution,  and  have  a  strong  voice  in 
the  hiring  of  clergymen.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  very  diffucult. 
Everytime    the    minister    or    rabbi    feels 
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like  a  real  'give  them  hell'  sermon,  he 
sees  two  Trustees  sitting  behind  him  and 
four  or  five  Elders  right  there  in  the 
front  row,  and  so  it's  the  better  part 
of  valor  for  him  to  review  the  poetry  of 
T.  S.  Eliot  or  talk  about  juvenile  de- 
linquency." 

In  the  world  in  which  blind  people 
live,  we  know  why  our  preacher  Dr.  Jern- 
igan  still  knows  how  to  "give  them 
hell"— his  Board  of  Trustees  is  the 
membership  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  and  we  do  not  live  by  illu- 
sion—we know  where  we  come  from  and  we 
won't  go  back. 

Another  vignette  from  Only  in  America 
is  entitled,  "Movies  for  Adults  Only." 
It  describes  the  classic  American  phe- 
nomenon in  which  people's  hope  for 
change  surpasses  all  reality. 

"I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  operator 
of  an  art  theater.  He  plays  Alec  Guin- 
ness pictures  and  most  of  the  good  for- 
eign language  films.  For  most  of  these 
showings,  he  draws  an  audience  of  regu- 
lars. But  when  he  adds  the  phrase,  'For 
Adults  Only,'  to  the  advertisement,  he 
attracts  many  whom  he  sees  only  once  in 
a  great  while.  And  they  come  out  of  the 
show  mad— hopping  mad— angry  as  all  get 
out!  Their  indignation  knows  no  bounds! 
'What  do  you  mean  Adults  Only— there  was 
nothing   in  that   there  picture.' 

"In  one  film  particularly,  a  Swedish 
movie,  there  was  one  of  these  Heddy 
Lamar  sequences  where  a  nude  woman  runs 
through  the  woods,  but  it  happens  very 
quickly,  and  anyway  the  shot  was  taken 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
subject.  Many  of  the  audience  came  out 
immediately  after  this  frustrating  se- 
quence and  demanded   their  money  back. 

'Why,    that  was    just  a   flash,   there  was 
nothing   to   that!'     What  they  wanted,  of 


course,  was  a  close  up— or  at  least  for 
the  gal  not  to  run  so  darn  fast.  But 
the  customers  keep  on  coming." 

There  are  many  blind  persons  in  this 
nation  who  patiently  sit  and  wait  for 
their  quality  of  life  to  change.  Like 
those  who  attended  that  dishonest  movie 
theater  in  the  small  southern  town,  they 
will  keep  on  doing  the  very  same  things 
that  have  never  worked  before.  In  des- 
perate hope,  they  will  believe  that 
change  is  in  store  every  time  the  "same 
words  of  hope"  are  posted.  Both  the 
language  and  result  will  remain  the 
same.  The  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  knows  that  any  change  that  takes 
place,  in  order  to  be  real,  has  to  have 
substance.  There's  the  beef!  There's 
the  beef! 

Dostoyevsky  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov 
spoke  of  an  earth  that  is  soaked  from 
crust  to  core  with  human  tears.  How 
many  of  those  tears  have  come  from  blind 
children  whose  futures  were  sold  short? 
How  many  of  those  tears  have  come  from 
blind  adults  who  could  not  find  work? 
How  many  of  those  tears  have  come  from 
the  blind  elderly  who  were  unnecessarily 
institutionalized?  Too  many.  Too  many. 
O  Lord.     Too  many. 

To  change  things,  rather  than  remain 
in  the  core  of  human  tragedy,  takes  the 
kind  of  substance  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  for  the  last  few  days— and 
change  takes  courage  and  a  sense  of 
security  that  is  the  possession  of  only 
two  groups:  the  very  rich  and  those  who 
know  how  very   little  they  have  to  lose. 

Harry  Golden  thirty  years  ago  under- 
stood what  a  workshop  really  is  when  he 
wrote: 

"Where  did  they  get  that  term  'work- 
shop' for  so  many  noble  projects  and 
worthwhile  events?     The  school  teachers 
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get  an  invitation  to  'come  to  a  workshop 
on  reading.'  Now,  what  does  a  workshop 
have  to  do  with  reading?  Isn't  reading 
in  a  deplorable  enough  state  without 
associating  it  with  a  workshop?  A  work- 
shop is  where  you  make  book  ends  or 
candlesticks,  or  fUe  down  your  hand- 
cuff." 

We  read  in  the  Bible  how  Moses  led  the 
children  of  Israel  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom—from Egypt  to  Canaan— for  a  period 
of  forty  years.  The  rabbis  of  old  in 
reading  this  text,  as  great  as  their 
faith  might  have  been,  had  to  question 
the  efficiency  of  Moses  as  a  leader  and 
of  God  as  a  guide.  Although  there  were 
no  airplanes,  one  could  easily  walk  from 
what  is  now  Cairo  to  Jerusalem  in  weeks 
at  the  most.  Why  then  was  so  much  time 
wasted? 

In  the  eternal  schedule,  no  time  is 
wasted— for  those  who  left  Egypt  had  the 
mentality  of  slaves.  They  were  brought 
up  in  subservience  and  their  spirits 
were  weakened  by  unduly  tedious  labor. 
Such  people  have  neither  the  spirit  nor 
the  capability  to  build  a  new  nation, 
and  it  took  forty  years  for  a  generation 
to  evolve  who  had  not  known  slavery  nor 
been  reared  by  those  who  knew  slavery. 
The  dry,  sun-baked  desert  was  a  breeding 
ground  of  strength,  and  the  people  be- 
came born  anew. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  each  blind  per- 
son living  in  the  United  States  today 
treads  the  sands  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom. The  transition  is  a  difficult  one 
requiring  great  searching  of  soul,  and 
is  not  painless.  How  significant  it  is 
that  we  are  meeting  today  in  a  city 
built  in  the  middle  of  a  desert,  to  say 
in  one  voice,  we  have  come  together  as 
people  marching  to  freedom  who  see  a 
future  that  shall  not  resemble  the  past! 


What  is  the  old  world  we  are  leaving? 
I  need  not  tell  you— everyone  in  this 
room  knows.  It  is  the  world  in  which 
little  was  expected  of  blind  persons  and 
in  which  many  blind  persons  expected 
little  of  themselves.  The  blind  man 
spending  his  youth  in  a  residential 
school  which  everyday  speaks  of  limits 
rather  than  potential;  the  young  adult 
being  warned  of  the  forbidding  responsi- 
bilities of  marriage  and  parenthood ;  the 
rehabilitation  authority  who  provides 
all  the  reasons  why  things  won't  work 
out;  the  need  to  depend  on  a  government 
that  will  supply  SSI  and  food  stamps  but 
not  guarantee  equal  opportunity— this  is 
the  past  and  much  of  the  present,  and  it 
must  be  rejected  because  it  is  Egypt  and 
we  are  seeking  Canaan!  Egypt  was  accep- 
table for  many,  even  though  it  was  sad 
and  cruel  and  depressing,  only  because 
it  was  familiar.  Do  you  think  the 
children  of  Israel  eagerly  marched  into 
the  desert,  unafraid  and  with  great 
confidence?  If  you  do,  expect  a  visit 
from  the  tooth  fairy  tonight,  but  don't 
be  surprised  when  she  doesn't  show. 

I  paraphrase   the  great  Mormon  Hymn: 

"Why  should  we  moan  or  think  our  fate  is 
hard, 

T'is  not  so— all   is   right. 

Why  should  we  seek  to  earn  a  great  re- 
ward 

If  we  now  shun  the  fight. 

Gird  up  your   loins  — Fresh  courage  take 

Our  movement  will  never  us   forsake." 

Yes,  change  takes  great  courage  amid 
rejection  and  self-doubt.  We  think  of 
that  great  moment  in  Opera— in  "Pag- 
liaei"  the  clown  bravely  goes  on  stage 
and  sings,  "Laugh  with  sorrow  that  is 
breaking   your    heart."      Oh,    I  wish    that 
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man  with  the  painted  face  and  pointed 
hat  were  here  to  tell  us  howL  But  it  is 
because  we  are  here  together  that  he 
need  not  be  with  us.  Together  we  turn 
doubt  into  determination,  insecurity 
into  confidence  and  the  present,  please 
God,   into  the  future. 

This  is  America.  A  free  enterprise, 
capitalist  society  and  blind  people  will 
participate  in  that  enterprise  and  get  a 
fair  share  of  that  capital.  1  don't 
know  whoever  put  into  the  heads  of  so 
many  poor  people,  including  many  blind 
persons,  that  being  poor  has  great  vir- 
tue. Whoever  it  was  let  them  have  all 
the  virtue;  we'll  take  a  piece  of  the 
pie. 

Unfortunately  many  people  have  not 
been  taught  to  believe  in  America  and 
all  it  can  be— because  America  has  al- 
ways been  a  place  of  change— where  we 
give  up  what  we  are  for  what  we  hope  to 
be.  It's  scary,  it's  soul-searching, 
but,  by  God,  it's  exciting,  and  this  is 
what  Federationism  is  all  about.  It  is 
free  enterprise  in  human  change— cour- 
ageously moving  forward  with  no  guaran- 
tees  but  with  an  uncompromising  faith  in 
its  people  and   their  future. 

The  government  will  not  provide  at  no 
risk  a  good  future  for  the  blind  of 
America,  but  it  must  insure  that  the 
channels  to  "moving  up"  are  open— then 
just  watch  us  climb!  Access  to  good 
education,  fair  employment  practices, 
and  the  opportunity  to  open  a  business— 


that's  what  it's  all  about  for  all  Amer- 
icans—and blind  people  are  no  differ- 
ent. People  here  this  morning  do  not 
love  SSI  and  food  stamps— we  detest  the 
need  for  them  and  will  not  vote  for 
candidates  that  see  these  presently 
necessary  forms  of  public  assistance  as 
the  future  economic  mainstay  of  the 
blind.  There's  a  whole  new  set  of  ques- 
tions that  will  be  asked  and  the  same 
pat  answers  will  not  do. 

Yes,  the  Federation  has  led  us  to  the 
heart  of  America— or  should  I  say  the 
pocketbook,  and  rightly  so.  It  has  done 
this  with  confidence  born  out  of  compas- 
sion, not  pity— justice,  not  charity- 
glorifying  America,   not   putting    it   down. 

I  think  Harry  Golden  was  a  Federation- 
ist  before  there  was  a  Federation,  and 
so  were  my  greuidparents  who  came  to  this 
land  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago.  They 
lived  for  a  brief  stay  on  the  lower  east 
side  of  New  York.  It  was  this  community 
that  gave  them  and  others  the  strength 
to  do  all  they  had  to  do. 

The  blind  of  our  nation  in  pursuing 
the  American  dream  have  built  a  commun- 
ity—the NFB.  As  such,  the  Federation 
becomes  like  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New 
York  in  the  early  part  of  this  century— 
a  place  to  come  for  refreshment  of  spir- 
it and  renewal  of  inspiration— alas,  a 
Jerusalem  created  on  these  our  shores. 
And,  it  is  to  this  fountainhead  that  we 
have  come  this  week  and  from  it  that  we 
shall  go  forth   in  love  and  strength. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE   BLIND  BUSINESS  PERSON 
IN  THE   BLIND  COMMUNITY 

by  Rami  Rabby 


(Note:  This  address  was  delivered  by 
Rami  Rabby,  who  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Sun- 
day, July  1,  1984,  at  the  luncheon  of 
the  Blind  Merchants  Division  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  The 
meeting  was  part  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  which  was  held  in  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona.) 

When  Arthur  Segal,  your  President,  was 
i<ind  enough  to  ask  me  to  address  this 
luncheon  group,  I  must  tell  you  I  had 
some  very  mixed  emotions.  On  the  nega- 
tive side,  I  knew  that  Arthur  was  asking 
me— although  he  did  not  actually  say 
so— to  preach,  if  you  will,  and  to  advo- 
cate a  change  in  an  attitude  which  I 
myself  had  been  guilty  of,  and  a  change 
in  behavior  which  1  myself  had  not  prac- 
ticed, ever  since  I  originally  joined 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in 
1968. 

First,  I  knew  that  the  number  of  mer- 
chants in  the  NFB  was  relatively  small, 
that  we  have  always  had  some  difficulty 
recruiting  more  of  them  into  the  organi- 
zation, and  that,  once  in  the  organiza- 
tion, they  tended  to  isolate  themselves 
and  to  see  their  problems  and  needs  as 
somehow  separate  eind  distinct  from  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  rest  of  us, 
whether  in  sheltered  workshops,  or  in 
our  dealings  with  the  airlines,  or  in 
the  purchase  of   insurance  policies,   etc. 


Yet,  I  myself  had  done  little  to  change 
this  state  of  affairs  and  to  recruit 
more  merchants  into  the  membership,  and, 
as  time  passed,  I  myself  began  to  view 
the  problems  and  needs  of  blind  mer- 
chants as  somehow  different  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  us.  Second,  I  have  known 
for  some  time  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Merchants  Division  to  broaden  its  mem- 
bership beyond  Randolph -Sheppard  vendors 
only,  and  include  the  independent  busi- 
ness person  and  entrepreneur  who  may 
have  established  his  or  her  business, 
outside  the  framework  of  the  Randolph - 
Sheppard  program.  Yet,  I  myself,  as  an 
independent  consultant  with  a  long-time 
interest  in  business,  industry,  and 
management  subjects,  had  never  thought 
of  joining  the  Merchants  Division  and 
never  attended  any  of  its  meetings  and 
functions.  On  the  positive  side,  how- 
ever, I  was  very  pleased  that  Arthur  had 
given  me  this  opportunity  to  be  a  part 
of  the  effort  to  bring  about  this  change 
in  attitude  and  behavior. 

So  why,  we  should  ask,  have  we  found 
it  so  difficult  to  recruit  and  cultivate 
the  blind  business  person,  whether  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  or  otherwise?  Partly,  I 
think,  it  is  because  of  a  broader,  age- 
old  problem  which  we  have  experienced 
with  many  blind  individuals  who,  while 
in  the  depth  of  their  despair,  have 
found  mutual  support  and  solace  in  the 
organized  blind  movement,  but  once  they 
have    established    themselves    financially, 
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achieved  a  measure  of  job  stability,  and 
have  so  to  speak  "made  it,"  have  tended 
to  fall  away,  no  longer  seeing  any  rele- 
vant link  between  the  perceived  comfort 
and  security  of  their  lives  and  the 
perceived  discomfort  and  insecurity  of 
ours. 

But  over  and  above  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  broader,  less  easily 
recognizable,  though  no  less,  real  rea- 
son why  we  have  found  it  difficult  to 
bring  the  blind  business  person  into  our 
movement.  It  has  to  do  with  an  unstated 
feeling,  first,  that  perhaps  the  blind 
do  not  belong  or  do  not  fit  into  the 
business  community  as  neatly  as  they  do, 
for  example,  into  the  human  services, 
social  work,  rehabilitation,  and  coun- 
seling professions  (I  suspect  there  are 
many  more  people  attending  the  human 
services  seminar  today  than  there  are 
here) ;  second,  a  feeling  that  the  indi- 
vidualistic character  of  the  business 
enterprise  is  somehow  at  odds  with  the 
collective  character  of  a  social  move- 
ment such  as  the  NFB;  and  third,  that 
the  basic  themes  and  core  spirit  which 
are  the  essential  life  forces  of  a 
profit-making  enterprise  have  little  in 
common  with  the  themes,  spirit  and  life 
forces  which  drive  a  not-for-profit, 
charitable  institution— to  use  the  legal 
IRS  definition— such  as  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  Friends  and 
fellow  Federationists— nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth! 

Arthur's  invitation  to  me  to  speak  to 
you  today  motivated  me  to  read  a  current 
best  selling  book  which  was  published 
within  the  last  year  or  so  and  whose 
title  is:  In  Search  of  Excellence: 
Lessons  from  America's  Best  Run 
Companies  In  this  study,  which  I 
strongly   recommend   to  everyone   in  this 


room  as  "must"  reading,  the  two  authors, 
who  are  management  consultants  by  pro- 
fession, have  identified  eight  princi- 
ples of  management  practice  which,  they 
claim,  constantly  appear  and  reappear  in 
America's  most  successful  business  or- 
ganizations. As  I  read  this  book,  I 
reconfirmed  for  myself  two  conclusions 
which  I  had  already  reached  over  the 
years,  namely:  1)  that  the  principles  of 
effective  management  are  no  different  in 
the  profit-making  enterprise  from  what 
they  are  in  the  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tion and  no  different  in  the  fast  food 
giant  from  what  they  are  in  the  one-  or 
two-operator  Randolph -Sheppard  facility; 
and  2)  that  we  in  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  run  and  manage  our 
movement  with  a  skill  eind  with  an  under- 
standing of  human  motivation  which  are 
easily  equal  to,  and  even  greater  than, 
the  management's  talent  which  runs  IBM, 
3M,  Hewlett-Packard,  Proctor  &  Gamble, 
Delta  Airlines,  and  all  the  other  cor- 
porate giants  featured  in  In  Search  of 
Excellence:  Lessons  from  America's  Best 
Run  Companies  Let  us  examine  how  these 
eight  principles  of  effective  management 
practice  play  themselves  out  in  our  own 
organization. 

The  first  principle  is:  "A  bias  for 
action."  That  is  to  say  that  America's 
best  run  companies  never  stand  still. 
They're  always  researching,  creating, 
innovating,  analyzing  their  environment 
and  rapidly  adjusting  and  adapting  to 
it,  taking  calculated  risks,  and,  in 
case  of  failure,  readily  scrapping  one 
project  and  starting  anew  on  another 
one.  3M,  for  example,  initiates  thou- 
sands of  new  product  concepts  each  year 
and  actually  launches  hundreds  of  them 
into  the  market.  Does  the  NFB  fit  into 
such  a  picture?    Of  course  we  do!    Inno- 
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vative?  Look  at  the  Job  Opportunities 
for  the  Blind  project  and  the  Kennelly 
Amendment  to  mention  just  two  recent 
examples.  Analyzing  the  environment  and 
rapidly  adjusting  and  adapting  to  it? 
Just  think  back  to  January  of  this  year: 
The  plans  for  our  annual  March  on  Wash- 
ington were  already  in  place,  our  fact 
sheets  were  printed,  and  our  public 
relations  campaign  was  ready  to  go  v/hen 
all  of  a  sudden  the  GSA/fast  food  chain 
crisis  hit.  Almost  overnight  we  changed 
our  plans,  revised  our  fact  sheets,  and 
re-directed  our  public  relations  effort. 
Taking  calculated  risks?  You  bet!  La- 
ter this  week  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal 
about  our  massive  campaign  to  educate 
the  public,  in  general,  and  the  fund- 
raising  community,  in  particular,  as  to 
the  tremendous  harm  caused  by  the  Na- 
tional Charities  Information  Bureau. 
Ck>mpared  with  United  Way's  treasury,  our 
treasury  is  tiny;  yet,  we  have  taken  the 
lead  in  this  campaign,  and  it  is  already 
paying  off. 

The  second  principle  of  effective 
management  practice  is  "close  to  the 
customer."  That  is  to  say  that  Ameri- 
ca's best  run  companies  go  at  times  to 
unbelievable  lengths  to  determine  a 
customer's  true  needs,  to  make  sure  that 
those  needs  are  satisfied,  and  to  pro- 
vide quality  service.  Here,  short-term 
and  short-sighted  cost  considerations 
are  often  outweighed  by  intelligent, 
long-term  considerations  of  customer 
loyalty.  I  myself  happened  to  come 
across  this  phenomenon  just  this  week. 
I  was  in  London  for  two  days,  and  one  of 
my  missions  was  to  find  a  certain  kind 
of  scotch  liquor  which  is  no  way  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  and  which  I 
could  not  locate  in  any  of  the  best 
known  and  best  stocked  wines  and  spirits 


stores  in  London.  When  I  finally  found 
the  telephone  number  of  the  producer  of 
this  liquor,  I  called  and  talked  to  one 
of  the  salesmen,  the  first  one  who 
picked  up  the  telephone.  1  told  him 
that  I  was  a  visitor  from  New  York,  that 
I  could  not  find  this  particular  liquor 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  any- 
where in  London,  but  that  I  simply  had 
to  take  a  bottle  with  me  back  to  the 
States.  The  salesman  confirmed  that  the 
liquor  I  wanted  was  not  stocked  by  any 
merchant  in  London.  And  then,  without 
hesitation,  he  said:  "If  you  leave  the 
money  with  the  reception  desk,  I  shall 
make  sure  one  of  our  drivers  drops  off  a 
bottle  at  your  hotel,  tomorrow  morning." 
The  bottle  only  cost  $11.50!  You  can  be 
sure  that  salesman  made  no  money  on  that 
sale,  but  he  knows  that  1  have  his  name, 
and  he  knows  that  he  has  gained  a  cus- 
tomer for  life!  Does  the  NFB  fit  into 
such  a  picture?  Of  course,  we  do!  All 
our  efforts  at  reforming  the  existing 
rehabilitation  services  delivery  system 
in  this  country  are  rooted  in  the  basic 
notion  that,  in  the  consumer/counselor 
or  consumer/ agency  relationship,  it  is 
the  consumer  and  his/her  interests  that 
must  reign  supreme!  That  is  why  we  have 
always  been  so  critical  of  a  rehabilita- 
tion agency  system  and  a  rehabilitation 
profession  which  have  been  more  protec- 
tive of  studies,  surveys,  research  re- 
ports, accounting  procedures,  and  paper 
qualifications  than  of  minimum  wages  for 
sheltered  workshop  workers,  the  right  of 
blind  people  to  teach  cane  travel,  and 
the  overall  dignity  of  rehabilitation 
agency  clients. 

The  third  principle  in  our  list  is 
"autonomy  and  entrepreneurship."  That 
is  to  say  that  America's  best  run  com- 
panies, however   large  they  may  be,  tend 
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to  push  the  locus  of  decision  making  as 
far  down  the  organization  as  possible. 
At  these  companies  rigid  bureaucratic 
procedures  are  relatively  few,  reporting 
relationships  are  not  cast  in  concrete, 
task  forces  composed  only  of  people 
having  the  relevant  talent  and  skills  to 
solve  the  specific  problem  at  hand  are 
quickly  assembled,  and  equally  quickly 
disbanded  once  this  specific  concept  has 
been  studied,  the  problem  solved,  or  the 
decision  made.  At  these  companies  sen- 
ior managers  would  never  dream  of  coming 
down  to  the  shop  floor  and  telling  the 
worker  on  the  line  or  at  the  bench  how 
best  to  do  his  job.  Instead,  his_ opin- 
ion will  be  sought  since  he  is  closest 
to  the  work  and  best  knows  the  details 
of  his  work  space  and  operation.  How 
foreign  this  talk  of  autonomy  and  con- 
sultation must  be  to  the  managements  of 
the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Blind,  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of 
Little  Rock,  and  the  Lion's  Clinic  of 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina!  On  the  other 
hand  within  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
our  leadership  seminars  is  to  develop 
grass  roots  leaders  at  the  local  and 
state  levels,  leaders  who  will  be  able 
to  represent  blind  individuals  at  fair 
hearings,  who  will  be  able  to  raise 
funds  locally,  who  will  be  able  to  mo- 
bilize the  media  of  their  own  communi- 
ties, and  who  will  be  able  to  lobby 
effectively  in  state  legislatures  and 
city  councils. 

The  fourth  principle  is  "productivity 
through  people."  Looked  at  superfi- 
cially, this  may  seem  obvious,  a  truism. 
Yet,  most  companies  simply  do  not  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  it.  Unfortunate- 
ly, most  companies  believe  that  produc- 
tivity may  be  improved  simply  by  moving 


boxes  around  on  an  organization  chart, 
by  redrawing  lines  between  those  boxes, 
and  by  breaking  down  jobs  into  minute 
components  which  inevitably  lose  any 
relationship  they  may  have  with  the 
overall  finished  product.  The  principle 
of  "productivity  through  people,"  on  the 
other  hand,  recognizes  a  number  of 
people-oriented  concepts:  that  workers 
are,  in  fact,  human  beings  (National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  please  take 
note!),  that  they  need  to  exercise  some 
control  over  their  work,  that  they  crave 
recognition,  and  that  they  like  to  feel 
a  part  of  a  larger  whole,  of  some  grand 
enterprise  or  mission,  while  at  the  same 
time  seeking  opportunities  to  shine  like 
stars  within  that  larger  scheme  of 
things  and  assert  their  own  individual- 
ity. America's  best  run  companies  lit- 
erally build  this  thinking  into  every- 
thing they  do.  You  can  see  it  in  IBM's 
philosophy  of  "respect  for  the  individ- 
ual" and  its  open  door  policy;  you  can 
see  it  in  Mary  Kay's  and  Tupperware's 
rallies,  company  songs,  pins,  awards, 
and  other  hoopla;  you  can  see  it  in 
Hewlett-Packard's  practice  of  management 
by  wandering  around— senior  managers 
informally  and  often  walking  through 
corridors  and  across  plant  floors,  vis- 
iting and  chatting  with  the  lowliest 
assembly  line  worker  or  clerk,  and  feel- 
ing the  pulse  of  the  organization  where 
the  work  is  actually  done.  Does  all 
that  sound  like  the  NFB?  Of  course,  it 
does!  In  our  efforts  to  reform  the 
Javits-Wagner-O'Day  Act,  we  seek  to  give 
blind  workers  greater  control  over  their 
work;  we  take  great  care  to  recognize 
the  achievements  not  only  of  our  leaders 
but  of  our  rank  and  file  members:  Law- 
rence Kettner,  Primo  Foianini,  and 
Charles     Biebl     are     just     three     recent 
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examples;  we  have  our  rallies,  our 
songs,  our  pins  and  awards,  our  hoopla, 
and  all  for  exactly  the  same  reason. 
While  Hewlett-Packard's  executives  man- 
age by  wandering  around,  Dr.  Jernigan 
and  others  among  our  leaders  are  present 
at  every  state  convention  and  many 
monthly  chapter  meetings,  not  only  mak- 
ing speeches  but  listening  and  respond- 
ing. Our  grand  mission  is  equality, 
opportunity,  and  security  for  the  blind, 
and  each  one  of  us  has  the  chance  to 
shine  like  a  star,  as  we  all  work  to 
achieve  this  mission. 

The  authors  of  In  Search  of  Excellence 
call  their  fifth  principle  of  successful 
management  practice  "hands  on/ value 
driven."  In  one  sense,  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  critical  of  the  eight  princi- 
ples, since  it  defines  top  management's 
responsibility  to  diffuse,  to  dissemin- 
ate, and,  almost  physically  with  its 
bare  hands,  to  push  the  organization's 
basic  values  throughout  all  functions 
and  levels  of  the  enterprise,  so  that 
all  may  learn,  live,  and  practice  them— 
from  the  chief  executive  officer  down  to 
the  night  shift  janitor.  It  is  these 
basic  values,  such  as  concern  for  the 
individual,  quality  service,  etc.,  which 
never  cease  to  be  stated,  which  can 
never  be  compromised  and  which  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  knitting  the 
organization  together  and  keeping  it  on 
course.  What  is  so  amazing  about  a 
company  such  as  IBM  is  that  no  matter 
where  in  the  world  you  visit  an  IBM 
facility,  and  no  matter  where  in  the 
world  you  talk  to  an  IBM  manager  (and  I 
have  talked  to  a  number  of  them  outside 
the  United  States)  you  invariably  hear 
the  same  themes,  you  are  invariably 
treated  to  the  same  message,  and  you 
invariably    sense    the   same   spirit.     Now, 


doesn't  that  sound  like  the  NFB?  Of 
couse,  it  does!  We,  too,  have  our  basic 
values,  that  of  trust  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  membership,  that  of  nation- 
al unity,  that  of  the  need  for  partici- 
pation in  the  funding  of  our  movement, 
that  of  the  supremacy  of  convention 
decisons,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  not  to  men- 
tion the  absolute  coherence  and  unfail- 
ing logic  of  our  philosophy  of  blind- 
ness! We  are  constantly  and  tirelessly 
communicating  those  values  throughout 
the  organization,  whether  it  is  through 
the  pages  of  the  Braille  Monitor,  or 
_through  the  presidential  cassette  re- 
leases, or  from  the  podium  at  our 
national  conventions.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that,  like  IBM  in  rts_  field,  we  have 
succeeded  in  cornering  the  market  on  the 
collective  self-expression  of  the  blind 
of  this  country? 

The  sixth  and  seventh  principles  are 
called  "stick  to  the  knitting"  and  "sim- 
ple form,  lean  staff,"  respectively. 
"Stick  to  the  knitting"  refers  to  the 
tendency  among  America's  best  run  com- 
panies to  stay  close  to  their  roots, 
close  to  what  they  are  best  at,  to  grow 
internally  rather  than  to  expand  through 
mergers  and  acquisitions  of  businesses 
they  know  relatively  little  about.  In 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  we 
adopted  this  principle  long  ago.  In 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania  in  1940,  we 
established  ourselves  in  the  business  of 
blindness,  and  we  have  never  strayed, 
even  though  some  may  have  tried  to  per- 
suade us  to  take  positions  on  the  Viet- 
nam War,  on  the  nuclear  debate,  and  on 
women's  liberation. 

The  principle  of  "simple  form,  lean 
staff"  is  self-explanatory.  For  an 
organization  of  50,000  plus  members,  our 
three-tier  structure   is   a  model  of  sim- 
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plicity,     while     the     sheer     amount     and 
variety     of    work     carried    out    by    Jim 
Gashel    alone    illustrates    perfectly   what 
can  be  and  is  done  by  our  lean  National 
Office  staff. 

The  eighth  and  final  principle, 
"simultaneous  loose-tight  properties," 
essentially  summarizes  the  first  seven 
principles.  It  attempts  to  capture  that 
apparent  incongruity  (it  is  only  appar- 
ent), though  very  effective  combination 
of  freedom  of  action  and  tightness  of 
control  demonstrated  by  America's  best 
run  companies.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see 
their  ability  to  release  and  unlock  the 
creative  and  innovative  talents  of  their 
employees— the  autonomy  granted  to  pro- 
fessional staffs  to  test  new  ideas  and 
concepts,  and  the  freedom  given  to  jun- 
ior managers  to  take  calculated  risks. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  tight 
control  exercised  over  basic  values, 
fundamental  missions,  and  overall  direc- 
tions. We  in  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  know  all  about  that,  for  that 
has  always  been  the  secret  of  our  suc- 
cess,  too. 

So  what  does  all  that  tell  us  as  blind 
businessmen  and  women,  about  our  role  in 
the  blind  community?  First  and  foremost 
1  think  it  tells  us  that,  if  our  aim  is 
to  succeed  in  our  business  careers  and 
build  substantial  businesses  in  our 
communities,  we  do  not  need  to  go  far 
afield,  to  IBM  and  3M  and  Proctor  <5c 
Gamble  and  Hewlett-Packard,  in  search  of 
an  appropriate  model  to  follow.  Much 
closer  to  home,  here  in  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  we  have  a  model 
of  successful  management  practice  which 
we  can  not  only  fruitfully  copy,  but  be 
very,  very  proud  to  do  so  in  the  pro- 
cess. So,  there  is  much  that  we  can 
learn  from  the  NFB  and  from  active  par- 


ticipation   in  every  aspect  of  our  move- 
ment's operation. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  much  that 
we,  as  businessmen  and  women,  can  give 
to_the  NFB.  Just  go  into  any  city  or 
town  in  this  country,  and  you  will  see 
that  it  is  the  business  community  which 
has  undertaken  a  substantial  obligation 
for  supporting  urban  revitalization, 
education,  health  care,  training  for 
employment,  housing,  the  arts,  etc. 
Although  superficially  all  this  support 
and  activity  may  seem  altruistic,  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  Businesses  can 
thrive  only  if  the  community  around  them 
thrives,  because  it  is  from  the  commun- 
ity that  business  must  draw  for  its 
customer  base  and  for  its  political 
support. 

The  blindness  community,  in  the  form 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Merchants  Division,  are  no  dif- 
ferent. The  more  we  contribute  to  the 
PAC  Plan,  the  more  Associates  we  re- 
cruit, the  more  work  we  do  on  public 
relations  for  the  NFB,  the  more  hours  we 
put  in  on  NFB  issues  that  are  not  di- 
rectly related  to  Randolph -Sheppard  leg- 
islation and  regulation,  the  stronger 
will  be  the  blind  community,  on  whose 
lifeblood  we  must  draw  if  we  are  to 
survive  ourselves.  These  words  are  not 
empty,  high-flown  platitudes!  Without 
PAC,  there  may,  indeed,  be  no  Jim 
Gashel,  and  McDonald's  may,  indeed,  now 
be  installed  in  the  GSA  building  in 
Washington,  D.C.!  Without  the  funds 
from  the  Associates  program,  there  may, 
indeed,  be  no  HR  4642,  and  without  HR 
4642  some  blind  businessman  may,  indeed, 
not  be  able  to  secure  insuremce  for  his 
business!  Our  relationship  with  the 
blind  community  must  necessarily  be  one 
of    mutual     benefit,     a     relationship     of 
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buyer  and  seller,  and  as  businessmen  and      should  be  the  first  to  subscribe  to  it. 
women    in    a    capitalistic    society,    we_ 


CONSUMERS  AND  LIBRARY   SERVICES  FOR  THE   BLIND 

Delivered  by  Frank  Kurt  Cylke 
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Washington,  D.C. 

At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  July  6,  1984 


It  is  always  a  good  experience  to 
participate  in  this  annual  gathering  of 
readers.  As  I  am  sure  you  know,  each 
year  books,  periodicals,  emd  other 
materials  are  selected  and  produced,  and 
technological  changes  are  made  to  im- 
prove services  based  upon  your  individ- 
ual and  collective  comments— as  ex- 
pressed during  this  meeting. 

In  order  to  insure  that  your  views  are 
indeed  heard  and  are  documented,  it  is 
usual  for  me  to  have  more  than  one  staff 
person  at  every  conference.  This  year 
Lloyd  Rasmussen  of  the  NLS  engineering 
staff  has  been  in  Phoenix  since  Sunday. 
Many  of  you  also  met  and  talked  with 
Judith  Dixon,  who  was  here  through  Tues- 
day. Judy's  assistant,  Devon  Liner,  has 
been  in  attendance  since  Wednesday— as 
have  I. 

I  have  found  that  by  exposing  more  of 
our  staff  for  significant  periods  of 
time  many  benefits  result— not  the  least 
of  which  is  a  feeling  and  spirit  of 
friendship.  This  is  important.  In 
order  to  meet  our  responsibilities  we 
must  know  fuid  trust  each  other.   We  must 


also    be    responsive     to    all    reasonable 
requests. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Jernigan  and  your  rep- 
resentatives meet  with  selected  NLS 
stfiff  members,  and  with  me,  twice  each 
year.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Your 
membership,  as  far  as  possible,  must 
communicate  perceived  needs  and  wants- 
must  point  out  strengths  and  (perhaps 
most  important)  identify  areas  where  we 
(NLS)  are  weak  or  lacking.  Lacking, 
either  because  we  are  actively  doing 
something  wrong,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  doing  something  that  we  should. 

This  year  our  National  Federation/ 
Library  of  Congress  meetings  resulted  in 
a  most  significant  activity.  The  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  is  now 
participating  in  our  XESS  program.  This 
is  a  Library  of  Congress  project  de- 
signed to  insure  that  books  are  distri- 
buted throughout  the  library  network 
based  upon  need  for  specific  titles  or 
subjects.  When  Library  of  Congress 
regulations  were  revised  to  permit  all 
non-profit  tax-exempt  organizations  to 
receive     Library     materials,      I     offered 
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books  to  Mr.  Jernigan  for  your  use.  He 
accepted,  and  you  have  already  begun  to 
receive  the  first  of  many  shipments  that 
will  total  more  than  1,546  individual 
copies  of  1,473  titles.  As  the  years 
pass  you  can  easily  see  how  the  NFB  will 
be  building  meaningful  collections  in 
your  Baltimore  headquarters   facility. 

Many  other  developments  and  areas  of 
attention  are  worth  some  comment.  I 
will  spend  the  next  few  minutes  briefly 
discussing  them  and  then  will  entertain 
questions  you  may  wish   to  pose. 

CONSUMER  RELATIONS  SECTION 

While  all  National  Library  Service 
staff  activity  is  important,  one  of  the 
areas  closest  to  my  interest  is  the 
Consumer  Relations  Section.  You  all 
have  met  Dr.  Judith  Dixon,  Head  of  the 
Section,  and  her  assistant,  Devon  Liner. 
I  suspect,  however,  that  not  all  of  you 
know  what  these  ladies  and  their  staff 
associates  are  doing,  specifically  to 
insure   improved   service. 

Under  Judy's  direction,  Devon  Liner  is 
producing  a  consumer  log  for  systematic 
use  by  all  NLS  administrative  staff.  In 
short,  every  question  or  suggestion 
directed  to  NLS  by  phone  or  in  writing 
is  being  recorded,  categorized,  and 
trends  noted.  This,  of  course,  is  done 
only  6ifter  the  individual  raising  the 
point  has  been  answered.  The  reason  for 
this  categorization  is  to  insure  that  we 
can  identify  trends  and  take  appropriate 
action. 

Judy  Dixon  and  her  staff  are  also  hard 
at  work  on  development  of  a  User 
Handbook.  This  handbook  is  planned  as  a 
guide  to  all  services  provided  by  NLS. 
It  will  answer  such  questions  as  what 
types  of  materials   are  available   in  what 


formats,     what     equipment     is     available, 
and  how   it  matches    identified  needs. 

The  section  is  also  busy  working  to 
identify  what  reference  book  we  should 
next  provide  in  an  audio  indexed  format 
now  that  the  dictionary  has  been  re- 
leased and  proved  both  usable  and  use- 
ful. I  trust  that  you  all  know  that  the 
dictionary  may  be  purchased  for  less 
than  $90  from  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  It  has  an  uncondi- 
tional money-back  guarantee,  underwrit- 
ten by  the  Library  of  Congress  should 
you  wish   to  return   it   for  any   reason. 

TACTILE  MAPS 

Those  interested  in  maps  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  plans  are  well 
along  on  development  of  the  world's 
first  comprehensive  circulating  library 
collection  of  tactile  maps.  Items  to  be 
included  will  come  from  all  major  carto- 
graphic producers  around  the  world.  At 
this  time  plans  are  being  developed  for 
acquisitions,  cataloging,  and  storage. 
Following  preliminary  planning,  work 
will  begin  in  September  when  a  panel  of 
experts  will  be  convened  to  give  direc- 
tion to  the  projects.  The  agenda  for 
panel  consideration  will  include,  but 
not  be   limited   to: 

1)  Current  NLS  tactile  map  activities, 
existing  collection,  storage  and  mail- 
ing, circulation,  catalog,  etc.; 

2)  Who  will  use  tactile  map  collec- 
tion,  for  what  purposes ; 

3)  Tactile  map  acquisitions,  what  kind 
of  maps,  how  many,  sources,  etc; 

4)  International  cooperation;   and 

5)  Other  future  activities. 

Of  course,  NFB  will  be  asked  to  parti- 
cipate—at our  expense. 
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MAGAZINES 

At  the  same  time  consumer  organization 
matters  6ire  being  addressed,  locally 
produced  magazines  are  being  upgraded. 
There  are  technical  improvements  being 
made,  narrational  changes  implemented, 
and  access  improvements  designed.  I 
estimate  that  sixteen  high  quality  maga- 
zines produced  by  network  libraries  are 
now  generally  available. 

CASSETTE  MACHINES 


By  now  all  local  machine  shortages^ 
have  been  eradicated.  At  this  point  I 
simply  wish  to  thank  you  all  for  your 
patience  and  assure  you  that  every  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  avoid  any  repeti- 
tion. 

You  should  know  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  the  production  of  quality  C-1 
machines  was  maintained  was  the  dedica- 
tion of  NLS  staff.  Each  week  at  least 
two  engineers,  and/or  engineering  tech- 
nicians, spent  at  least  three,  and  often 
five,  days  at  the  manufacturing  plant  in 
Blue  Esu-th,  Minnesota.  This  included 
the  blizzard  days  of  this  past  winter 
and  will  include  the  dog  days  of  this 
''summer. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  our  simple 
cassette  machine  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  approval  to  build  and  test  1,000 
units  has  been  granted  to  the  Telex 
Corporation  on  May  29  of  this  year. 
These  machines  should  be  available  early 
in  December  of  this  year.  Following  a 
carefully  designed  user  evaluation, 
10,000  units  will  be  produced  for  gen- 
eral distribution.  Those  of  you  inter- 
ested in  serving  as  part  of  the  1,000 
test  group  may  contact  me  here  today,  or 
by  mail  or  phone  at  the  Library  of  Con- 


gress.      Every    effort    will    be   made    to 
accommodate  your  request. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  machines 
I  should  note  that  those  C-80  machines  — 
the  ones  with  pitch  restoration— have 
been  reconditioned  and  are  being  held 
for  distribution  to  those  with  specific 
interests  and  needs. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  know  that 
NLS  was  host  to  the  first  meeting  of  an 
equipment  advisory  committee.  This  com- 
mittee (consisting  of  users.  Telephone 
Pioneers,  librarians,  and  NLS  staff) 
will  meet  annually  to  review  and  make 
recommendations  on:  current  production 
of  equipment  and  related  material;  pro- 
totype and  preproduction  equipment; 
long-range  plans  for  design,  procure- 
ment, repair,  distribution,  and  retriev- 
al of  equipment;  and  the  communication 
system  between  NLS  and  the  consumer, 
network  libraries,  and  repair-service 
groups  on  machine-related   information. 

NFB  was  represented  on  this  group  by 
Lorraine  Rovig  of  the  Iowa  regional 
library,  who  was  named  by  Mr.  Jernigan. 

STANDARDS 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
also  assisted  in  development  of  the 
revised  Standards  and  Guidelines  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  Network  of  Libraries 
for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped The  standards  were  approved  at 
the  American  Library  Association  Mid- 
winter Meeting.  They  will  be  available 
in  both  Braille  and  recorded  cassette 
for  your  use.  Fred  Schroeder  was  your 
representative. 

PERSONAL   PURCHASE 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  you  wish   to 
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purchase  Library  of  Congress  books  for 
your  personal  home  libraries.  This  is 
possible  if  the  organizations  who  pro- 
duce for  the  Library  of  Congress  wish  to 
maintain  an  inventory  and  maintain  cer- 
tain minimum  standards.  All  are  now 
considering  this  possibility. 

While  these  matters  are  being  dis- 
cussed you  may  wish  to  acquire  high 
quality  recorded  books  currently  avail- 
able to  the  general  public.  There  are 
thousands  of  these  titles— most  are  of  a 
good  quality.  If  this  interests  you, 
please  obtain  a  Braille  or  disc  copy  of 
the  Washington  Post's  "Book  World"  for 
June  10,  1984,  from  your  regional  li- 
brary. There  you  will  find  long,  de- 
tailed, well-written  articles  by  Louise 
Kimbrough,  Michael  Dirda,  and  Thomas 
Disch.  These,      together     with      lists 

available  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
will  permit  you  to  purchase  quality 
tapes  from  commercial  sources. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION 

I  realize  that  our  program  is  broad 
and  complex.  In  brief  presentations 
such  as  this,  only  the  tip  of  any  sub- 
ject can  be  touched.  Knowing  this  we 
have  produced  a  comprehensive  review  of 
NLS  programs  and  resourcesThat  All  May 
Read  The  book  describes  how  a  number 
of  agencies,  including  the  Library  of 
Congress,  have  developed  their  programs 
over  the  years.  A  review  of  federal 
legislation  evaluates  the  effectiveness 
of  various  state  laws  designed  to  en- 
hance the  lives  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  visually  and  physically 
impaired  individuals.  Chapters  are  in- 
cluded on  reader  characteristics,  read- 
ing aids  and  devices,  state  programs, 
the  NLS  network,   school    library  media 


services,  public  libraries,  training  and 
research,  and  international  activities. 
The  book  is  available  to  you  as  RC  20002 
or  BR  5590.  It  is  a  five-cassette  book 
and  a  sixteen-volume  Braille  book.  I 
tell  you  this  not  to  inhibit  your  ac- 
cess, but  rather  to  warn  you  of  what  is 
in  store  should  you  wish  to  pursue  the 
subject.  A  reading  will  leave  you  with 
a  comprehensive  awareness  of  the  library 
program. 

CONCLUSION 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  prior  to 
accepting  your  questions,  I  wish  to  make 
two  final  points: 

First,  I  request  your  continuing  as- 
sistance in  promoting  the  library  pro- 
gram to  those  who  are  not  now  users.  I 
know  you  all  share  my  belief  that  it  is 
vital  for  us  all  to  use  recreational, 
professional,  and  otherwise  substantive 
library  resources  if  we  are  to  be  con- 
tributing members  of  society.  While  NLS 
and  the  library  network  serve  a  reader- 
ship of  more  than  650,000  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  users,  it  is  but 
a  fraction  of  those  eligible  for  serv- 
ice. While  NLS  promotes  through  exhib- 
its, speeches,  articles,  and  in  a  multi- 
tude of  bureaucratic  ways,  you  can  pro- 
mote in  the  best  way— by  word  of  mouth. 
I  urge  you  to  do  this.  It  can  only 
result   in  better  times   for  us  all. 

Second,  and  in  closing,  I  wish  to  once 
again  thank  Mr.  Jernigan  and  everyone  of 
you  for  making  it  possible  for  me— the 
publisher  and  representative  of  library 
service  providers— to  meet  with  you  to 
discuss  our  mutual  concern— accessibil- 
ity to  informational  and  recreational 
materials. 
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PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ALASKA 


Executive  Proclamation 

by 
Bill  Sheffield,  Governor 

The  national  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Alaska  is  committed  to  the  goals  of 
opportunity,  security,  and  equality  for 
all  blind  persons. 

Since  1960,  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Alaska  has  been  an  effec- 
tive voice  for  the  blind  by  seeking  to 
enhance  the  dignity  and  increase  the 
independence  of  our  state's  visually 
handicapped,  and  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  of  Alaska  is  working 
throughout  our  state  and  nation  to  help 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons 
secure  gainful  employment  for  their 
benefit,  and  that  of  our  economy  as  a 
whole. 

The  National  Federation  of   the  Blind 


of  Alaska  has  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  a  training  center  where 
Alaska's  blind  citizens  learn  techniques 
of  cane  travel,  independent  living 
skills,  and  alternative  communication 
methods. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I  Bill  Sheffield, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  September 
as: 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
Month 

in  Alaska,  and  encourage  all  Alaskans  to 
become  familiar  with  the  outstanding 
work  of  this  organization,  and  the  serv- 
ices they  provide  to  visually  handi- 
capped Alaskans. 

Dated:  June  26,   1984 


**************************************** 

RECIPES 
**************************************** 


The  following  recipes  are  submitted  by 
Diane  McGeorge 

PEANUT   BUTTER  COOKIE   DELIGHT 


*1t*************if******************  ****it!if**************************** 


1  c.  Firmly  packed  brown  sugar 

1  c.  White  sugar 

1  c.  Chunky  peanut  butter 


2  Cubes   soft  margarine 

2  Eggs 

1   tsp.  Baking  soda 
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1/2    tsp.  Salt 
2   c.  Flour 
1   12-oz.  pkg.  Semi  sweet  chocolate  chips 

Cream     shortening,     sugars     and     peanut 


butter.  Beat  in  eggs.  Add  soda,  salt, 
and  flour.  Mix  thoroughly.  Add  choco- 
late chips  last.  Drop  by  teaspoonful 
onto  well-greased  cookie  sheet  and  bake 
10   to  12  minutes  at  350  degrees. 


SOFT  CHOCOLATE  CHIP  COOKIES 


********************************** 

2  Cubes   soft  margarine  or  1   cup   soft 

shortening 
3/4  c.  Brown  sugar 
3/4  c.  White  sugar 

2  Eggs 

1   tsp.  Vanilla 
1/4  c.  Cocoa 
1    tsp.  Baking  soda 
1/2   tsp.  Salt 
1/2   c.  Milk 

3  1/2   c.  Flour 

1   12-oz.  pkg.  Chocolate  chips 


********************************** 
1   c.  Chopped  nuts   (optional) 

Cream    together    shortening    and    sugars. 

Beat     in     eggs     and     vanilla.        Sift    dry 

ingredients   together  and  add  alternately 

with    the  milk   to   the  shortening  mixture. 

Beat    well    after    each    addition.       Add 

chips  and  nuts  last.    Drop  by  teasponful 

on  a  well-greased  baking  sheet.    Bake  at 

375    degrees    10    to    12   minutes.      These 

cookies    will     stay     soft     if    kept     in    a 

well-sealed  container. 
********************************** 


FILLED  GINGER  COOKIES 


********************************** 


c.  Sugar 

c.  Shortening 

c.  Molasses 


2  Beaten  eggs 

1  heaping  tsp.  Baking  soda 

1    tsp.  Ginger 

1    tsp.  Cinnamon 

1    tsp.  Salt 

2/3  c.  Hot  water 

5   c.  Flour— sifted 

1   pkg.  Raisins 

1   c.  Nuts 

1/4  c.  Honey 


********************************** 

Cream  shortening  and  sugars.  Add  molas- 
ses and  beaten  eggs.  Dissolve  the  bak- 
ing soda  in  hot  water  and  also  add  the 
ginger,  salt,  and  cinnamon  to  the  water. 
Blend  into  the  egg  mixture.  Add  flour 
gradually,  beating  well  after  each  addi- 
tion. Dough  will  be  very  stiff.  Cover 
dough  and  chill  at  least  4  hours  or 
overnight.  To  make  the  filling,  grind 
enough  raisins  to  make  2  cups.  Grind 
enough  nuts  to  make  1  cup  and  blend 
raisins  and  nuts  with  the  honey.  Roll 
the  chilled  cookie  dough   in  a  small  ball 
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and  flatten  with  a  glass.  Place  a  small 
amount  of  the  raisin  mixture  on  the 
cookies.  Roll  and  flatten  another  piece 
of  dough  and  cover  the  filling  and  bot- 
tom cookie.  Seal  edges  well  with  the 
fingers.  This  dough  may  be  rolled  and 
cut    with    a    two-inch    cookie    cutter    to 


form  cookies.  Bake  on  greased  baking 
sheet  for  about  15  minutes  at  350  de- 
grees. 

NOTE:  This  dough  may  be  kept  in  the 
refrigerator  up  to  a  week  and  used  up 
gradually. 


RHUBARB   SALAD 


********************************** 

4  c.  Cooked,  sweetened  rhubarb 
1  Large  size  pkg.  strawberry  gelatin  mix 
1  15-oz.  Size  can  crushed  pineapple 
1  c.  Fresh  strawberries  or  1  c.  frozen 
whole  berries 

Heat    rhubarb    to    boiling    point— remove 
********************************** 


********************************** 

from  heat.  Stir  in  the  gelatin  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Add  pineapple  and  juice. 
Stir  in  berries.  If  you  are  using  fro- 
zen berries,  stir  until  they  start  to 
thaw.  Pour  mixture  into  8 -inch  square 
dish    or    large    jello  mold.      Refrigerate 

until  set. 
********************************** 


MONITOR  MINIATURES   ******* 

•♦Correspondence  Committee: 

During  this  year's  national  convention 
the  Correspondence  Committee  met  to 
discuss  ideas  concerning  the  publication 
of  an  affiliate  newsletter.  Topics 
discussed  included  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  articles,  production  of  a 
taped  edition,  and  layout  of  standard 
type  and  large  type  material.  The  en- 
tire meeting  was  recorded  and  is  avail- 
able on  cassette  tape.  To  order  a  copy 
send  $2.00  to:  Fred  Schroeder,  Chairman, 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  Corres- 
pondence   Committee,    616    Central    S.E., 


Suite  230,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
87102.  Please  make  checks  payable  to 
NFB  of  New  Mexico.  This  material  will 
be  of  great  help  to  affiliates  which  are 
in  the  planning  stages  of  producing  a 
newsletter  as  well  as  offering  important 
information  to  those  affiliates  which 
currently  produce  a  state  publication. 

**  Items   for  Sale: 

Gintautas  Burba,  30  Snell  Street, 
Brockton,  Massachusetts  02401,  writes: 
"I  have  for  sale  a  Pentagon  Cassette 
Duplicator.  It  copies  a  C-60  and  a  C-90 
cassette  within  minutes  time.  Price 
$350.00.      Available   also   are   still   some 
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copies  in  Braille  of  the  1975-6  and  the 
1977-8  U.S.  Correspondence  Chess  Champ- 
ionship Tournament  Books  for  the  Blind. 
$7.00  per  tome,  or  $12.00  per  set  of 
books.  Also,  the  Cassette  Chess  publi- 
cations Castle  and  Chess  Life)  are 
available  at  $16.00  and  $15.00  per 
annum  respectively.  Braille  and  cas- 
sette communications  are  acceptable.  No 
print  please." 

♦♦Elected: 

Betty  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Jeffer- 
son City  Chapter  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  Missouri,  writes: 

"A  special  election  was  held  at  the 
June  meeting  of  the  Jefferson  City  Chap- 
ter to  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  the 
move  of  Gene  and  Carol  Coulter  to  Kansas 
City.  Elected  were  Vice  President  Dave 
Walker  and  Board  Member  Brian  Wekamp. 

**New  Baby: 

William  H.  Porter,  President  of  the 
Lake  County  Chapter  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Illinois, 
writes: 

"The  new  Treasurer  of  the  new  NFB  of 
Illinois  Lake  County  Chapter  has  a  new 
addition.  Holland  Hobbie,  a  hefty  and 
healthy  9  pound,  4  ounce  young  man  was 
born  to  Douglas  and  Barbara  Hobbie  on 
June  11,  1984.  Mom  and  son  and  dad  are 
doing  fine." 

♦♦Target  Store  Grants: 

Karen  Mayry,  President  of  the  NFB  of 
South  Dakota,  writes: 

Grants  are  available  through  local 
Target  Stores  from  $500  to  $5,000.  They 
may  be  applied  for  at  any  time  during 
the  year.  One  may  apply  for  special 
project  money  or  an  outright  grant. 
Your    local   store  will   have   the  applica- 
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tion     forms    or    direct    your     inquiry     to 
their  regional  office. 

♦♦Computer  Diskettes: 
Tandy  Way  of  Tampa,  Florida,  writes: 
"I  have  been  intensively  involved  with 
computers  and  their  development  for  over 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  one  area  that  has 
bothered  me  is  that  the  people  who  have 
scrimped  and  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a 
machine  in  many  cases  have  no  money  to 
buy  disks  for  their  machines.  The  cus- 
tomized software  is  expensive  enough 
without  considering  the  costs  of  blank 
diskettes.  It  is  to  this  end  that  I 
wish  to  address  myself  £ind  I  hope  offer 
one  alternative  for  those  who  want  qual- 
ity disks  but  can't  spend  big  bucks.  I 
have  made  a  bulk  purchase  in  the  market 
place  on  the  theory  that  the  above  as- 
sumption is  correct.  I  have  built  in  a 
small  margin  of  profit  for  myself  to 
recoop  the  costs  of  mailers,  labels,  and 
postage.  I  tried  to  keep  the  price  down 
and  am  hoping  to  sell  in  volume  rather 
than  gouge  the  market  place  for  a  few 
sales.  My  capital  is  tied  up  in  this 
project.  Please  print  the  following 
announcement:  FOR  SALE  HIGH  QUALITY 
single-sided  double  density  generic 
diskettes  made  by  a  leading  manufac- 
turer. These  run  quietly  in  your  disk 
drive.  If  you  want  the  write  protect 
notch  cut  on  the  reverse  side  add  fifty 
cents.  Package  of  10  postage  paid  and 
insured  delivered  to  your  door  for  $19. 
Larger  orders  available.  Write  protect 
notch  cutter  $10  delivered.  Contact  Mr. 
Tandy  Way,  8909  Pep permill  Court,  Tampa, 
Florida  33614;  phone  evenings  and  week- 
ends 813-885-7182." 

♦♦For  Sale: 
We  have  been  asked  to  run  the  follow- 
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ing  announcement: 
"Items  to  SelL  American  Red  Cross 
Advanced  First  Aid  Manual  (First  Edi- 
tion) 9  volumes  Thermoform  copy  $30.00. 
Also  AFB  calculator,  18  function  with 
memory,  variable  speed,  Braille  readout 
with  adapter  and  carrying  case  $125.00. 
In  addition,  handcrafted  items,  includ- 
ing stuffed  animals  and  hanging  braided 
ropes  with  scented  calico  sachets.  For 
further  information  contact:  Danene 
Kuncio,  4200  California  Road,  Orchard 
Park,  New  York   14127;    716-662-1031." 

**LaLeche: 

Cara     Lenfestey     of    North     Carolina 
writes  as   follows: 

"Because  of  my  interest  in  breast- 
feeding and  my  position  as  a  LaLeche 
League  leader,  I  wanted  all  those  lucky 
new  moms  to  know  that  LaLeche  League 
offers  many  of  its  publications  in 
Braille,  reel-to-reel,  or  cassette.  A 
list  of  these  publications  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing:  LaLeche  League,  9616 
Minneapolis  Avenue,  Franklin  Park,  Ill- 
inois 60131.  Cost  is  $3.00.  All  mater- 
ials are  provided   free  on  loan." 

•♦Utility  Company  Helps  With  Publicity: 
Sharon  Maneki,  who  was  formerly  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  New  Jersey  affiliate, 
is  now  one  of  the  moving  forces  in  the 
Maryland  affiliate.  Through  her  efforts 
the  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
sent  to  all  of  its  customers  with  their 
June  bill  the  following  statement: 

"Blind  doesn't  mean  helpless  ...  The 
average  blind  person  is  a  productive 
member  of  society.  The  real  problem  of 
blindness  lies  in  the  general  public's 
misconception  and  lack  of  information 
about   blind   people.     The  National   Fed- 


eration of  the  Blind  is  promoting  a 
positive  image  of  blindness  through  a 
program  called  Job  Opportunities  for  the 
Blind,  an  information  and  referral  serv- 
ice for  employers  as  well  as  unemployed 
blind  people.  For  further  information 
about  the  JOB  program  contact:  Job 
Opportunities  for  the  Blind,  1800  John- 
son Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21230, 
Telephone (301)  659-9314  or  1-800-638 - 
7518." 

The  Gas  and  Electric  Company  says  that 
this  statement  was  sent  to  875,000  cus- 
tomers. Similar  projects  might  be 
undertaken  by  other  local  and  state 
affiliates   throughout  the  country. 

♦♦Products: 

J- Lynn  Enterprises,  217  -  6th  Street 
S.E.,  LeMars,  Iowa  51031,  announces  that 
it  has  for  sale  the  Trafalgar  talking 
wristwatch,  an  AM/FM  talking  clock  ra- 
dio, and  a  variety  of  other   items. 

♦♦Trumbull  County  Chapter,  NFB  of  Ohio: 

"We  are  the  National  Federation  of  the 
BUnd  of  Trumbull  County  (NFBTC).  Since 
you  cannot  meet  us  all  personally,  we'd 
like  to  introduce  our  new  affiliate  to 
you.  Our  officers  are  President,  April 
Reisinger;  Vice  President,  Theresa  Pur- 
dy;  Secretary,  Barbara  Hodge;  and  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Grace  White.  Others  include 
Donald  Reisinger,  Bill  Purdy,  and  Vicki 
Teachout.  Our  youngest  member,  Vicki, 
is  attending  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Columbus.  Mrs.  White  is  a 
retired  homemaker  who  thought  she  was 
retired  until  she  joined  us.  Bill  Purdy 
is  a  security  guard  for  a  local  apart- 
ment complex,  and  his  wife  Theresa  is 
looking  for  work.  April  Reisinger  is 
temporarily  employed  as   receptionist  for 
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the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Local  Office,  and  her  husband  Don  is 
still  repairing  lawn  and  garden  equip- 
ment while  looking  for  other  work.  Bar- 
bara Hodge  is  looking  to  make  a  career 
change  at  this  time  from  homemaker  to 
secretary.  With  the  exception  of  Bill 
Purdy  and  Grace  White,  all  of  us  are 
alumni  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind." 

**Larry  McKeever: 
Larry  McKeever,  who  reads  the  Monitor 


on  talking  book  and  who  prepares  our 
radio  programs  and  public  service  spots, 
has  asked  that  we  run  the  following 
announcement: 

"In  order  to  compile  a  program  for  our 
PIONEERS  series  on  WRNO  and  National 
Public  Radio,  we  are  asking  that  any 
local  chapter  or  state  affiliate  who  has 
a  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  day, 
week,  or  month  declared  do  the  follow- 
ing. First,  get  the  proper  official  to 
either  read  or  summarize  the  proclama- 
tion. Second,  record  his/her  reading. 
Third,  send  that  recording,  along  with  a 
story  about  it,  to:  Larry  McKeever,  1203 
-  5th  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50314. 
Reel-to-reel  recording  is  preferred,  but 
a  good  cassette  recording  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

**Please  Take  Note: 

As  Federationists  know,  Gertrude  Sitt 
(long-time  active  Federationist  from 
Florida)  died  during  the  closing  session 
of  the  1984  national  convention  at  Phoe- 
nix. Her  husband,  Sam,  has  asked  that 
we  publish   the  following  announcement: 

"Recently  my  wife,  who  was  totally 
blind,  passed  away  and  consequently  I 
have  many  items  for  sale,  mostly  Braille 
material.       There     is    a    Perkins    Braille 


Writer  and  case,  one  empty  case,  many 
different  kinds  of  slates.  Braille  cook- 
books. Braille  medical  dictionary, 
Braille  watches,  etc.  A  price  list  is 
available  upon  request.  You  can  have  it 
in  print,  Braille,  or  on  cassette  tape. 
If  tape  is  requested,  please  send  a 
blank   tape." 

For  further  information,  contact  Mr. 
Sam  Sitt,  17  51  S.  E.  Jackson  Street, 
Stuart,  Florida  33497. 

**Lost   Item,  Help  Wanted: 

Julia  Clark  Cordova,  6710  Cochiti, 
S.E.,  Space  20,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
87108,  phone  505-265-8020,  is  a  Federa- 
tionist who  attended  the  Phoenix  conven- 
tion.    She  writes: 

"While  I  was  in  line  checking  out  at 
the  hotel,  a  bellman  scooped  up  a  piece 
of  luggage  of  mine  and  loaded  it  on  an 
airport- bound  van.  I  have  spent  both 
time  and  money  unsuccessfully  trying  to 
track  it  down.  The  shuttle  left  about 
9:00  to  9:30  a.m.,  July  8.  The  luggage 
brand  was  Featherlight— almost  olive 
green  in  color,  large  hard-side  suit- 
case, latch  on  either  side,  standard 
handle.  If  anyone  accidentally  checked 
it  and  took  it  home,  I  would  appreciate 
their  calling  me  collect.  The  suitcase 
contains  many  hard -to-duplicate  dresses, 
my  husband's  suit,  and  various  informa- 
tion from  the  convention.  It  would  mean 
a  great  deal  to  me  to  have  my  baggage 
returned.  My  married  name  is  Cordova, 
but  the  suitcase  is  only  labeled  with  my 
maiden  name,  Julie  Clark." 


**Fast  Food  Threat: 

In  early  February  of  1984  we  stopped 
an  attempt  by  GSA  to  open  up  buildings 
under  its  control  to  fast  food  chains. 
Apparently   the  Navy    is   now  undertaking 
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GSA.  We  are  working  to  see  whether  we 
can  undo  the  damage.  It  seems  that 
constant  vigilance  and  willingness  to 
take  quick  and  decisive  action  are 
necessary  to  protect  our  rights.  The 
following  announcement  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  August  13,   1984: 

McDonald's    to  Operate 
Restaurants  at  Navy  Sites 

by  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
Staff  Reporter 

Oakbrook,  Illinois— McDonald's  Corp. 
said  it  won  a  10 -year  contract  with  the 
Navy  under  which  the  chain  may  operate 
as  many  as  300  of  its  restaurants  at 
Navy   installations  world-wide. 

Terms  call  for  McDonald's  initially  to 
build  or  renovate,  equip,  manage  and 
staff  40  restaurants.  The  Navy  would 
have  the  option  to  increase  the  number 
to  300  over  the  10 -year  terms,  the  com- 
pany said. 

McDonald's  said  it  has  64  potential 
locations  and  estimates  annual  sales  for 
each  of  the  restaurants  at  $2  million. 

In  Washington,  the  Navy  said  McDon- 
ald's won  the  business  in  competitive 
bidding.  The  Navy  said  the  company  will 
develop  plans  for  its  restaurants  and 
send  them  to  the  installations  for  local 
review. 


I 


•♦Outstanding: 

Ron  Byrd,  who  was  elected  to  member- 
ship on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  at  the 
Phoenix  convention,  recently  received 
the  following  certificate: 

Outstanding  Young  Men 
of  America 


Byrd  has  been  selected  as  an  Outstanding 
Young  Man  of  America  for  1984  in  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  professional 
achievement,  superior  leadership  ability 
and  exceptional  service  to  the  commun- 
ity- 

Doug  Blakenship 

Chairman 

Board  of  Advisors 

Outstanding  Young  Men  of  America 

**Cassette  Catalog: 

National  Public  Radio  announces  that 
its  fourth  annual  cassette  catalog  is 
available  free  of  charge  to  members  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Many  of  National  Public  Radio's  broad- 
casts are  now  available  on  cassette  for 
use  by  groups  and  individuals  at  home, 
in  the  office,  classroom  or  car.  The 
1984  catalog  is  offering  a  special  se- 
lection of  over  700  of  NPR's  best  pro- 
grams, including:  "FDR  Remembered," 
"Storytelling,"  "Aging  in  America,"  "The 
Tell-Tale  Heart,"  "Inner  Ear:  Poetry," 
"Brain  and  the  Mind,"  "Chant,"  "The 
Working  Blind,"  "Word  Jazz,"  "Computers 
for  the  Blind,"  "1984:  Are  OrweU's 
Predictions  Coming  True?,"  "Margaret 
Mead:  Understanding  Generations,"  "Mak- 
ing It  Last:  Marriage  After  25  Years," 
"Attic  Ballads:  What  People  Cherish," 
"Golden  Cradle:  Immigrant  Women  in  the 
U.S.,"  "Technology  for  the  Disabled," 
"Civil  Rights  for  the  Handicapped,"  and 
"Audio  Sketches  of  American  Writers." 

These  cassettes  are  not  made  available 
on  a  loan  basis  but  are  sold  to  those 
who  request  them.  As  an  example  of  the 
price,  the  program  "JFK  Remembered"  is 
two   hours   and    sells   for  $21.90.     For  a 
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free   copy   of   the  NPR  Cassette  Catalog,      Radio,      Cassette      Publishing,      202  5      M 
send     a     postcard     to:     National     Public       Street  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036. 


